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Doctor 


“Out of 
condition— 
all you re- 

quire is 
ENO’S 
FRUIT 
SALT 
— Always 
keep a bottle 
handy.’’ 


The effect of 
ENo’s 
FRUIT SALT 
upon any 
disordered, | 
sleepless, or 
feverish con- 
dition, is 
simply 
marvellous. 
It is Nature’s 


Remedy and 


unsurpassed, 


NALDIRE’S i, 
DOG SOAP. 


IT DESTROYS 
INSECTS, IMPROVES 
THE COAT, AND 
LEAVES THE 
ANIMAL REFRESHED 
AND HAPPY. 


— 


Sold in 6d. and 4/- 
Tablets, by all Chemists 
wai and Stores. 
(Copyright) 


T, for | was washed with NALDIRE’S SOAP.” °; 


To ENDOW A HOSPITAL COT a SUM of £100 to £1,000 


IS NEEDED, BUT YOU CAN 


ENDOW A FREE SEAT 
in the New Church of Holy Trinity, Blackley, for £10. 


Will you, dear readers, try and do this, if not now, yet in your 
wills, for it is SO HARD fora Kagged Mission Parish to build 
its own Church. 

For Seven years we have hd NO CHURCH, 
and as we are trying to build a Church as a Memorial of 
Victoria the Good, we appeal in confidence to the loyal ladies 
and gentlemen of England to help, either by endowing a Free 

Seat, or at least by 


| One Shilling for One Stone | 


or even spare Jewellery, &c., will be most thankfully received for 
Baad Mission or the New Church, so heavy is our burden 
ere. 


Yours very faithfully, 


Holy Trinity, Blackley, (Rev.) W. SCHOFIELD BATTERSBY. 
anchester. 


TO SHAVERS. 


SHAVING is a pleasure ot a 
disagreeable necessity according to 
the method of its accomplishment. 


LOYD’S __ 
EUX-E-SIS. 


A DEMULCENT CREAM. 


For Shaving without Soap, Water, 

or Brush. 

QUICKLY SOFTENS THE HARDEST 
BEARD so that the operation of Shaving 
can be performed in half. the time, with 
twice the comfort. 

EUX-E-SIS AND A RAZOR—That’s all. 


CAUTION.— Ask for the WIDOW Lloyd's Eux-e-sis at 
Chemists’ or Stores, with signature “AIMEE LLOYD” in 
RED INK across labels: Refuse any other. 


A Tube sent post free for 1/6 by the 
Proprietors— 


AIMEE LLOYD & CO., 
3 Spur St. !.eicester Sq. London W.C. 
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LORD DESBOROUGH RECEIVING THE OLIVE FOR FENCING AT ATHENS 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


XX.—WILLIAM HENRY GRENFELL, LORD 
DESBOROUGH 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


LorpD DEsSBOROUGH is absolutely unique. There is not only reason 
to bel'eve that no living man has ever so greatly distinguished 
himself in so many different sports and pastimes, but it may be 
doubted whether he has ever had a prototype, for on whatever he 
has undertaken he has deeply made his mark, and few men have 
ever dreamed of attempting to do so many different things, on land 
and water, on horseback and afoot, not to dwell upon his per- 
formances on the box of a coach. 

William Henry Grenfell, son of Mr. Charles W. Grenfell, who 
at times represented Sandwich and Windsor in the House of 
NO. CXLIII. VOL. XxIV.—June 1907 ss 
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Commons, was born in October, 1855. His father had not been 
distinguished as an athlete or sportsman beyond the usual run of 
country gentlemen. Dying when his son was only twelve years 
old, there would not, however, have been much time to make 
progress with the boy’s sporting education, and it must be assumed 
that Lord Desborough took to the various things which have made 
him famous by the light of instinct. Lord Desborough went to a 


TAPLOW COURT—VIEW OF THE SOUTH-WEST CORNER 
(Photograph by D, Knights Whittome, Sutton) 


preparatory school at Malvern Wells, where he was known as a 
bowler and runner. On his arrival at Harrow he first began to 
come to the front—in every sense—as a runner, amongst other 
things winning the mile in 4 min. 37 sec. —a_ remarkable 
achievement for a schoolboy; and as cricket is the great Harrow 
game—rowing is of course rendered impossible for the best of 
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LORD DESBOROUGH 
(Photograph by Russell & Sons) 
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reasons: absence of water—he naturally went in for that, it being 
also equally natural that he should at once prove his value. A place 
in the Eleven was duly secured; he showed himself an excellent 
bowler, did effective service in the winning team against Eton in 
1873, and played again for his school in the following year, not- 
withstanding that he was suffering badly from a quinsy which 
would certainly have kept most boys in bed and made them 
extremely sorry for themselves. During this year he won the 
Harrcew Eleven bowling prize, and the prize for the most catches. 

His residence at that well-known Thames landmark, Taplow 
Court, had, of course, induced him to take to rowing ; and though, 
as just observed, there had been no opportunity for developing his 
proficiency at Harrow, on proceeding to Oxford he at once began 
to make up for lost time. Cricket he still cultivated, bowling a 
medium pace with a break from the off; but a seat in the boat was 
soon offered him, this curtailed his cricket, and he rowed in the 
Inter-’ Varsity race of 1877, which resulted in a dead heat, the Oxford 
bow having broken his oar just after passing Barnes Bridge. Next 
year he was in the winning crew, which gained an easy victory, and 
is said to have been one of the best that ever represented the dark 
blue. No man before or since has been president of both the 
O.U.B.C. and of the O.U.A.C. In the former capacity he suc- 
ceeded Mr. T. C. Edwards-Moss in 1879, but was forbidden by 
the doctor to row during his term of office, owing to an enlarged 
heart, which, however, was more due to long-distance running than 
rowing. It should have been said that, at the ’Varsity sports of 
1876, he represented his University in the three-mile race. 

It might be supposed that these things would have occupied 
him pretty fully, the more so as he by no means neglected the 
schools, took a second in Honour “ Mods,” and but for an attack 
of illness would in all probability have obtained honours in 
** Greats.”’ The long vacation of 1876 he spent in Switzerland, and 
in eight successive days surmounted five different peaks. Thrice 
Lord Desborough has ascended the Matterhorn, and as a moun- 
taineer has made a name for himself which would have left him 
memorable had he done nothing else. Ordinary rowing becoming 
too tame, he and a couple of friends set off one morning in 1879 
to row from Oxford to London, and accomplished the long journey 
of 110 miles in twenty-two hours. The feat, it may be remarked, 
was carried out under troublesome conditions. Much time was 
lost at the numerous locks which were not kept open for the boat— 
an ordinary skiff, by the way—and at one of these locks, which un- 
fortunately was under repair, the crew were detained for an hour. 
A 12-stone cox was also a serious incumbrance. 
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Some years afterwards (1885) he stroked a crew in a clinker- 
built sliding-seat eight across the Channel. Two or three times the 
boat filled, but anticipating that this would be so, a number of jam- 
pots had been taken on board with which the crew bailed out the 
water. Lord Desborough, however, knows what it is to be sunk in 
an eight, having twice experienced the sensation on the Thames. 
One rough day, in the Oxford University boat, water had been 
breaking over the sides before they reached Hammersmith, and 
under the bridge the boat went slowly down by the head—a matter 


THE DRAWING-ROOM, TAPLOW COURT 
(Photograph by D. Knights Whittome, Sutton) 


of little importance, however, to a swimmer who was afterwards 
destined twice to cross Niagara, feats which suggest that if Lord 
Desborough had set himself to swim across the Channel he would 
have succeeded here as he has done in everything else which he 
has attempted. Rowing and sculling not providing him with 
sufficient occupation on the river, he took to punting, won the 
Championship in the three years from 1888 to 18g0, and subse- 
quently defeated the champion who succeeded him when he had 
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ceased to defend the title. Cricket he still kept up, playing for 
the Zingari and the House of Commons, though he says that he 
never bowled so well after taking much to rowing—an exercise 
that tends to develop a lot of muscle at the back of the shoulder 
which interferes with bowling action. 

There are so many things to mention that it is hard to get all 
of them into a brief memoir, but amongst Lord Desborough’s 
accomplishments he has always been noted as a swordsman. He 
won the Foils at Harrow and Oxford, and has since kept himself 


ENGLISH FENCING TEAM AT ATHENS 


Mr. C. Newton Robinson, Sir Cosmo Duff Gordon, Mr. T. A. Cook, Lord Desborough, 
and Mr. E. Seligman 


in practice. He was one of the International Team at Paris in 
1903, and last year leader of the four who represented England in 
the Olympic Games at Athens. The above illustration represents 
this team, and another shows the presentation of the olive to Lord 
Desborough, who is receiving it on behalf of the successful quartet. 
The Epée Prize at the Military Tournament has also fallen to 
him in 1904 and again in 1906, and he therefore ranks asa champion 
of the Army and Navy. 


LORD DESBOROUGH 


TAPLOW COURT—SOUTH SIDE AND CROQUET LAWN 


\ 
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The question as to which of all the many things he has done 
he likes doing best gives Lord Desborough pause, and he is inclined 
to think that he fancies stalking more than anything else. Some- 
thing like five hundred stags have fallen to his rifle in Scotland. 
His shooting has been by no means confined to the United King- 
dom, as numerous trophies at Taplow Court abundantly testify. It 
would be very remarkable if he were not a good shot, seeing that 
he fails in nothing—the eulogistic terms of this article are in reality 
only the simple expressions of fact—and he has killed big game in 
British Columbia, India, and the Rocky Mountains, where on one 


THE HALL, TAPLOW COURT 
(Photograph by D. Knights Whittome, Sutton) 


occasion he was lost for three days, and might have terminated 
his extraordinary-career. 

As regards hunting he succeeded the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes as 
Master of the Oxford University Draghounds, and afterwards 
hunted the harriers which the present King, when Prince of Wales, 
presented to the farmers of Bucks and Berks. These hounds were 
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divided into two packs, one of which hunted the carted deer. 
Lord Desborough holds strongly the view that staghounds should 
be trained not to touch the deer, and never be blooded. Dogs are 
very sensible, and soon find out that the object is to catch the deer 
and not hurt it, and run just as keenly. His feeder told him once 
that the hounds were very quiet at night except when they had 


THE SHADY WALK TO THE BOATHOUSE, TAPLOW COURT 


(Photograph by D. Knights Whittome, Sutton) 


failed to take the deer, then they were quarrelsome, and he thought 
‘they were blaming it to one another.” 

In days when tarpon were less known than they are at present, 
and when the capture of these huge fish was a fresh sensation for 
Englishmen, Lord Desborough set off for Florida to try his hand at 
the new game. Good luck attended his efforts, and in a period of 
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three weeks he captured no fewer than a hundred of these monsters, 
and has a frame with a scale of each fish, with the weight and date 
recorded on it. Another amazing Transatlantic performance was 
his swimming across the Niagara Falls. In 1884 Lord Desborough 
took it into his head to essay this really desperate feat, and entering 
the pool just below the falls got safely over. Five years later, in 
1889, he crossed the ocean with a friend, Mr. Milburn (in whose 
house President McKinley died after the fatal attempt upon his life 
in Buffalo). Mr. Milburn could not understand how such a swim 


THE TOWER OF THE PROPOSED OLYMPIC FESTIVAL BUILDINGS AT SHEPHERD'S BUSH 


could ever have been accomplished, so in order to show how it was 
done Lord Desborough did it again. How he ever made leisure to 
become an expert whip is one of the many puzzles attaching to his 
career, but at the meets of the Four-in-Hand and Coaching Clubs 
he is frequently seen, being on the Committee of the one and. 
President of the other. Racing is one of the few things he has 
not gone in for, one reason perhaps being that an owner of his 
avoirdupois cannot take an active part in the business; but he 
knows what it is to be under the starter’s orders, and to make his 
way to the winning-post, having won three steeplechases. 

It was at the offices of the Thames Conservancy, of which 
Lord Desborough is Chairman, that I was fortunate enough to find 
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him, a committee having just risen ; and on my remarking that he 
appeared rather fully occupied with committees he told me that he 
was member of thirty-five altogether, and that seven of them were 
meeting that day. Some of these are bodies of great importance, 
the Central Associated Chambers of Agriculture, of which he is 
Chairman, being one of them. But the subject which occupies a 
great deal of his time at present is the Chairmanship of the Council 
of the British Olympic Association, appointed to carry out the 
stupendous programme for next year. The buildings which are 
being erected at Shepherd’s Bush for what will prove the biggest 
athletic meeting the world has ever seen are to cost £44,000—at 
least, that is the estimate; by how much it will be exceeded remains 
to be proved. It may be interesting to give a list of this Council and 
the societies which they represent, as I do not think it has hitherto 
been published, and it will afford some idea of the magnitude of the | 


undertaking. 


COUNCIL OF THE BRITISH OLYMPIC ASSOCIATION. 


Name. 


Right Hon. Lord Des- 
borough of Taplow 
(Chairman) 


Right Hon. Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu 

Colonel Sir C. E. Howard 
Vincent, K.C.M.G.,C.B., 
M.P. 

Sir Lees Knowles, Bart. .. 

H. Benjamin, Esq. 

T. W. J. Britten, Esq. 

W. Hayes Fisher, Esq. 

R. G. Gridley, Esq. 

G. Rowland Hill, Esq. 


P. I. Fisher, Esq. .. 


Captain A. Hutton 
E. Lawrence Levy, Esq... 


Address. 
Taplow Court, Taplow, 
Bucks ; and 46, Upper 
Grosvenor Street, W. 


17, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
WwW 


1, Grosvenor Square, 
W. 


46, Park Street, W.; and 
Westwood, Pendle- 
bury. 

18, Graces Road, Cam- 
berwell, S.E. 

Glendalough, 
ham, S.W. 

13, Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, S.W. 

73, Onslow Square, 
S.W. 

Hyde Vale, Greenwich, 
S.E. 

360, High Road, Chis- 
wick ; and A.A.A., Io, 
John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C. 

76, Jermyn Street, W. 

Liverpool Chambers, 
Cherry Street, Bir- 
mingham. 


Streat- 


Society Represented. 


President of th » Epée Club; 
Acting President, Royal Life 
Saving Society ; Member of 
the International Olympic 
Committee. 

Automobile Club. 


Member of the International 
Olympic Committee. 


Ex-President Cambridge Uni- 
versity Athletic Club. 


Ex-President Amateur Swim- 
ming Association. 

Hon. Treasurer 
Cyclists’ Union. 

President National Skating 
Association. 

Hon. Sec. Amateur Rowing 
Association. 

President Rugby Football 
Union. 

Hon. Sec. Amateur Athletic 
Association. 


National 


Amateur Fencing Association. 
Hon. Sec. Amateur Gymnastic 
Association. 
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Name. 


E. Syers, Esq. 


F. J. Wall, Esq. 


Colonel H. Walrond 


Theodore A. Cook, Esq... 


H. M. Tennent, Esq., 


Major-General The Right 
Hon. Lord Cheylesmore, 
C.V.O. 

Colonel G. M. Onslow 

W. Henry, Esq. 


G. S. Robertson, Esq. 


Rev. R. S. de C. Laffan 
(Honorary Secretary) 
W. H. Collins, Esq. 


Guy M. Campbell, Esq., 


Major Egerton Green 


F. B. O. Hawes, Esq... 


Address. 
8, The Orchard, Bed- 
ford Park, Chiswick. 
F.A., 104, High Hol- 
born, W.C.; and 
Casewick House, 
West Norwood. 

21, Blomfield Street, W. 


54, Oakley Street, Chel- 
sea. 

12, Lee Terrace, Black- 
heath, S.E. 

16, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 


Fair Lawn, Hove Park 
Villas, Hove, Sussex. 

8, Bayley Street, Bed- 
ford Square. 

1, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. ; and 86, 
Sheen Park, Rich- 
mond. 

119, St. George's Road, 
S.W. 

9, Fell Road, Croydon. 


Royal Norman College 
for the Blind, Upper 
Norwood, S.E. 

Hurlingham Club, Ful- 
ham, S.W. 

12, Park Mansions, 
Vauxhall Park, S.W. 
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Society Represented. 

Hon. Sec. Figure Skating 
Club. 

Hon. Sec. Football Associa- 


tion. 


Hon. Sec. Royal Toxophilite 
Society. 
Amateur Fencing Association. 


Hon. Sec. 
tion. 

Chairman of Council National 
Rifle Association. 


Hockey Associa- 


Hon. Sec. National Physical 
Recreation Society. 

Hon. Sec. Royal Life Saving 
Society. 

British Representative Juror 
of Olympic Games of Athens, 
1906. 


Member of the International 
Olympic Committee. 

President Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation. 

Gymnastics. 


Polo. 


English Lacrosse Union. 


The heads of the various clubs, committees, unions, and asso- 


ciations appear to be devoting themselves heart and soul to the 
duties, and it may be said that in all parts of the civilised world the 
gathering is attracting the diligent attention of leaders of the sports 
and pastimes included. As to what these are, it is not easy to see 
what has been omitted, and the Chairman is busying himself with 
the matter as though he had nothing else to do. In speaking of 
him merely as a sportsman, moreover, injustice is done to Lord 
Desborough. As early as his twenty-fifth year he was elected for 
Salisbury, and represented the constituency till 1882, when he was 
defeated on obtaining office, to be returned for the same seat, how- 
ever, in 1885, when he became Private Secretary to the late Sir 
William Harcourt, then Chancellor of the Exchequer. Afterwards 
he sat for Hereford, but in 1893, when Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill was introduced, quitted the Liberal Party. Lord Desborough 
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was diligent in the pursuit of his parliamentary duties, and has like- 
wise been so in local matters, having twice filled the office of Mayor of 
Maidenhead amongst other things. At intervals he has contributed 
to various papers and periodicals—I am glad to say that I have been 
privileged to publish some of his articles in this Magazine. In 1885 
he undertook a very serious literary enterprise, having gone to Egypt 
as War Correspondent for the Daily Telegraph, for which paper he 
did admirable service. Prior to Lord Desborough’s elevation to the 
Peerage, the last constituency he represented was the Wycombe 
division of Bucks. 

In 1887 he married Ethel, co-heiress to the barony of Butler, 
daughter of the Hon. Julian and Lady Adine Fane. Kindest of 
hosts and hostesses, Lord and Lady Desborough entertain royally 
at their beautiful residence, His Majesty the King having more than 
once been their guest; and, busy as he is, Lord Desborough can 
always find time to do a kindness for a friend. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF GOLF AND CRICKET 
A COMPARATIVE RESEARCH 
The Argument Verified by Action-photographs 


Il1.—THE EFFECT OF CRICKET ON GOLF 
AND VICE VERSA 


BY. GEORGE W. BELDAM 


AFTER what we have seen in the two previous articles, we can only 
come to the conclusion that there is no reason why the one game 
should interfere with the other, especially if we concede that there 
is much similarity in the principles which govera both. Why 
should cricket have a detrimental effect on golf? Yet this seems 
to be the general opinion held by most cricketers—some of them no 
mean golfers. I must confess this was my own experience until I 
lately realised how essential initial wrist movement was to both 
games. If asked my impression only a few months ago I would have 
said, ‘‘ Yes, one game of cricket is enough to destroy all my chance of 
playing decent golf.’”” Now I would say, if one understands the right 
use of the wrists in both games, there is no reason why cricket should 
interfere with one’s golf. There is, however, one caution still 
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necessary: in cricket, the moving ball calls for quickness of eye, 
brain, and action—the ball is bowled, and in a fraction of a second 
the stroke to be played is determined. We have seen in the two 
previous articles how much quicker the wrists are in their move- 
ments than the arms. Therein lies the difference between the best 


W. G. GRACE 


I believe W.G. is supposed to have stated that in his opinion the 
follow-through is of no use, and that he did not believe he followed 
through at all. Perhaps he meant to state that he was not at all con- 
scious of the fact. If so, then I would say, he has the best follow-through 
possible—the unconscious follow-through. From observation of his 
methods both at cricket and golf there is not the slightest doubt that he 
gets everything into the ball, especially his wrists, at the moment of 


and the good at both games. In golf the ball is stationary, there 
is much more time to consider what stroke shall be played, and there 
is no necessity for such quickness of movement as there is in cricket, 


be 
FIG. 25. 
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It is the temptation to get the golf ball away too quickly, to treat 
it as if it were a moving ball, which the player has to guard against 
when he comes from the cricket field to the golf links. Wrist-work 
may save the player in this temptation, as the wrists are more in 
sympathy with quickness of action than the arms. But rushing the 


W. G. GRAcE 
FIG. 26. 

impact, and afterwards—well, where the bat or club goes to is of no con- 
quence—they may be left to take care of themselies. But they are 
bound to come through. In the case of the G.O.M.'s golf drive, the 
club comes through to the position shown in the photograph, but it 
returns back from the wrists as quick as lightning. You will never see 
W. G. remaining in the position shown, watching the ball’s flight, but 
with his club dangling as if he had not followed through at all. 


wrists through their necessary movements will not achieve the best 

results, as they must have time in which to fulfil their mission. The 

arm player will most assuredly find that this cricket quickness of 
NO. CXLIII. VOL. XXIV.—June 1907 
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movement has destroyed the rhythm of his golf swing. His only 
chance is to swing slowly and deliberately, for his arms will never 
work as quickly as he desires. Such a player will always find, when 
both games are played simultaneously, that his golf suffers consider- 
ably ; and I venture to say that this is not because the two games are 
antagonistic, as he imagines, but because he has not grasped the 
principles which are involved, and which, when applied to ball 


©. 


F. S. Jackson 


FIG. 27.—THE DRIVE AT CRICKET 
The photographs showing England’s captain driving at cricket and 
golf tend rather to prove his own statement that he has always had a 
great belief in the follow-through, and if anything slightly exaggerated it. 
His photographs do not give me the impression that everything he knows 
has been ‘‘ put in’’ at the moment of impact. The arms are not alto- 
gether under the control of the wrists, and hence we see more arm-work 


games, give the best results. Misplaced energy often causes much 
havoc, and the only way is to learn how it should be used, applied, and 
controlled. The cricketer may know how to employ his energy with 
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the bat in his hands, but if he be ignorant of the way it is applied 
with the golf club, it is quite certain he will find it worse than wasted 
on the golf links. For such a one to say that cricket interferes with 
his golf would be absurd. 

There is just one habit at cricket which may seriously militate 
against one’s golf, and this is not one that affects the common 


F, S. JACKSON 


FIG. 28.—THE DRIVE AT GOLF 
in the follow-through. His methods remind me more of Vardon and 
C. B. Fry than K. S. Ranjitsinhji and Taylor. Indeed, his finish of the 
golf drive is not at all unlike that of Vardon. One method may be 
quite as good as the other; but the photographs representing the 
methods of F. S. Jackson, Vardon, and Fry show more apparent effort, 
and consequently the follow-through is more evident. 


principles which govern the two games. When a cricketer has made 

a shot he generally looks up to see where the ball has gone, and this 

sometimes happens almost before impact. Victor Trumper told me 
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that he preferred to have a glance into the part of the field where he 
intended to place the ball, rather than watch it off the pitch. If it 
be so, it is exactly the opposite from golf. At any rate, it is certain 
that the cricketer is in the habit of looking up immediately the 
stroke is made, and it is absolutely necessary that he should break 
himself of this habit on the links. There, he must not look up till 
the ball has started on its flight. To keep on looking down for some 
few seconds after the ball has gone is exaggeration of a most useful 


B. J. T. 
FIG. 29.—THE DRIVE AT GOLF 

These photographs show the finish of the drive at 
cricket and golf. Mr. Bosanquet’s methods at cricket 
are peculiar to himself, yet most successful. From my 
observation of them, he seems to take his bat a very 
short way back before making the drive. Although 
there is more than a suspicion of wrists coming into 
the stroke at the moment of impact, the arms seem to 
force the bat in any decided follow-through. He reminds 


precept. In a fraction of a second the ball has travelled some 
distance, and the keeping of the eye for that time on the place where 
the ball was lying is one of the essentials for good results. It is this 
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habit of looking up too soon which interferes with the cricketer’s 
golf almost more than anything else. 

In my opinion, however, a close study of the principles which 
govern the game of golf will be most beneficial to cricketers 
generally. There is no getting away from the fact that there are 
certain essentials in both games which cannot be violated if the best 
results are to be obtained. Each individual will interpret these 
in his own way; for principles do not cramp individuality, or mould 


B. J. T. Bosanguet 
FIG. 30.—THE DRIVE AT CRICKET 

me of those players at golf who have exaggerated the 
maxim ‘Shorten the backward swing.’’ The clipping 
of the upward swing makes it impossible for the wrists 
to bring the club through, thence the follow-through is 
forced, and is rendered out of all proportion to the distance 
the club was taken back. The above photograph shows 
decidedly more wrist work in the drive at golf. 


everything into the same fashion. It is only when a player copies 
another without understanding the principles which, consciously or 
unconsciously, govern his play, that individuality is swamped. Such 
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a player is merely a copy, poor or otherwise, of his original. I must 
confess that golf first suggested to me that the key to the best results 
was the use of the wrists. Amongst cricketers I hardly ever heard 
the mention of wrist-work. In my case it may have been that I was 
unfortunate in not receiving any instruction at the beginning of my 
career ; or it may be that the arms give better results at cricket than 
they do at golf. But I would certainly say that wrist-work is better 
understood by golfers. Cricketers are, however, beginning to realise 


W. G. GRACE 
FIG. 3I.—THE PUSH STROKE AT CRICKET 
The above photograph shows W. G. Grace playing a forward 
push at cricket, and that on the next page partakes somewhat of the 
push stroke at golf. There is on looking at the two photographs a 


that the key to the situation is in the wrists, and possibly this is 
partly due to the influence which the play of K. S. Ranjitsinhji—now 
Jam of Nowannagar—had upon the game, and partly to the fact 
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that so many cricketers are taking up golf, and no longer look upon 
those who carry clubs as worthy of pity. Mr.C. B. Fry, though he 
has not played golf very much, knows enough about it to see this 
when he says “the key to the situation is with golf.” And there is 
every reason why golf should help the cricketer to understand what 
Mr. Fry termed ‘‘the human mechanics of hitting, which are much 
the same in all ball games.” If, therefore, this be true, that the 
cricketer will improve his cricket by studying the principles of golf, 


W. G. GRACE 


FIG. 32.—THE PUSH STROKE AT GOLF 
distinct similarity in the two shots; but one notices that the eye is 
quicker to follow the cricket than the golf ball. 


it is more than likely that his cricket will not have a disastrous effect 
on his golf. 
But how comes it that the cricketer should look to golf for his 
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instruction? Possibly for this reason: the golfer has his own time 
in which to dispatch the little stationary ball on its way ; he can do 
all the thinking necessary before he even addresses the ball to make 
the desired stroke. He can think out, not only what kind of shot he 
should play—whether low, to suit the wind conditions, or high, to 
carry some hazard, &c.—but he can also recall to his mind the 


J. R. Mason 


FIG. 33. 

These photographs show the Kent cricketer driving in both games. 
In the cricket drive the right lez has left its position at impact, and come 
forward in the follow-through, as is often the case with many cricket 
shots. Ina firm-footed hit the right foot would have turned in the same 
manner as shown in the golf photograph. The form of the player in the 


principles which have most recently appealed to him, and which he 
desires to weave into the stroke. All this can he do before he 
attempts to play the shot. The small white ball lying on the ground 
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will not help him at all to determine anything. The manner in 
which it is lying may, perhaps, help him to decide the right kind of 
shot to play, but beyond that it will give him no assistance. But 
the cricket ball is propelled at a certain pace towards the batsman, 
who may utilise its speed to compass his own ends. While in the 
air it practically tells the batsman the kind of stroke he is to make, 


J. R. Mason 


finish of his golf drive is almost perfect. The club head is pointing to 
the ground, showing correct wrist action, and the left foot is not too far 
round; this is a good point, for it keeps in check excessive body turn 
from the hips. 


but he has not the advantage of the golfer in being able to think how 
to make it. When the stroke is made, it should be done in a sub- 
conscious manner ; the whole attention must be on the ball, whether 
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FIG. 34. 
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it be in golf or cricket ; but in cricket all the thinking must be done 
beforehand. In golf there is much more time for thought, and the 
principles involved in the stroke can be more easily thought out. 
Hence the use of the wrists, the stance necessary for certain strokes, 
the swing, foot-work, and last, but not least, the keeping of the eye 
on the ball, are all the more readily and easily worked out. For all 
intents and purposes the same principles apply to the propulsion of 


E. SMITH 
FIG. 35.—A SIMILARITY IN GOLF AND CRICKET 
These two strokes, one at golf, the other at cricket, both show 
the effect of wrist-work in keeping the body in subjection. Neither is 


the golf and cricket ball, for the latter may be treated at the moment 
of impact as stationary. It is, therefore, possible, for these reasons, 
that golf holds the key which will reveal the principles that govern 
the working of the human machinery as applied to ball games. 
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The danger in writing on these subjects lies in being uncon- 
sciously too dogmatic. After all, I can only present what I have 
said as my opinions, backed up by my interpretation of the action- 
photographs and personal observation of facts connected with the 
play of the originals. Beyond this I would not wish to go, for it is 
impossible that we should all see eye to eye in such matters. I 
should like, however, to give a few views expressed by some prominent 


R. E. Foster 
FIG. 36.—A SIMILARITY IN GOLF AND CRICKET 
pressing ; in each case the stroke has been made with ease and grace, and 
the body has been allowed to come into the stroke at the right moment. 


cricketers in regard to the subject of this article, and—if I may be 
allowed—to criticise some of them. 

Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville, no mean performer with the bat, 
and an amateur champion at golf, was the first to express definite 
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views on the question whether the two games could be played 
without the one interfering with the other. It was at a time when 
only a few solitary cricketers had taken up the game of golf that he 
stated his opinion that cricket would not interfere with golf if each 
were played in its respective season. There is no doubt this is good 
advice, especially if the player does not see any similarity in the 
principles which govern the two games. 

The Hon F. S. Jackson in stating his views owns that he 
exaggerates the follow-through in cricket, because he believes it to be 
correct, and he says he considers it equally necessary in golf, but 
that otherwise he sees no resemblance in the methods of the two 
games. Possibly one might deduct from this opinion that there is 
every likelihood that golf will help the “‘ follow-through” at cricket. 
It is true enough the follow-through is most essential, for it is this 
which above all gives the ball its intended direction in each game. 
But, I would ask, why talk about the follow-through as if it were 
the ‘‘ cause” instead of the “effect”? In the two former articles I 
tried to show that the follow-through should be the outcome of 
something which has previously happened. The best kind is that 
of which one is unconscious and is quite distinctive from that 
which is strained after. Ina great many cases the follow-through is 
ineffective, because the upward movement is excessive. The Hon. 
F. S. Jackson owns that his knowledge of golf is comparatively 
limited, and I shall be surprised if, at no distant time, he does not 
see more principles in common with both games than only the 
* follow-through.” 

Though I have not discussed the subject with Mr. C. B. Fry, it 
is evident from what he has written that we agree almost on all 
points. He says, if a man be a fine golfer, playing with the ease and 
grace of a champion, and find his methods at cricket differ from 
those at golf, his cricket is moulded on the wrong principles. These 
are strong words, but I firmly believe he is absolutely right. The 
unfortunate thing for us cricketers is that our golf, in all probability, 
is not moulded on the right principles. It will be a step in the proper 
direction when we grasp that the same principles do govern both 
games. Mr. Fry also agrees that, for the purposes of timing the 
moving ball is to all intents and purposes as stationary at the 
moment of impact as the golf-ball. He concludes that many of the 
assumed oppositions between golf and cricket are merely fanciful. 

Mr. H. K. Foster believes that on the whole golf does no harm 
to one’s cricket, but that cricket injures one’s golf; and he further 
states that the grip is similar in both games. ‘‘ As for stance,” he 
says, ‘that’s nonsense.” I fear the only point on which we agree is in 
reference to the gripping of the golf-club and cricket-bat in the 
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fingers, and not inthe palms. As regards “‘stance,”’ it may not be 
everything, but it certainly isn’t nonsense. When such a position 
is taken up, it is almost absurd to argue the point. The subsequent 
foot-work both at golf and cricket depends a great deal, in my opinion, 
on the preliminary position. 

Mr. G. L. Jessop concludes that the golf and cricket drive are 
really different because, among other things, the golf swing is slower 
than the cricket stroke. That I agree with the latter part of the 
sentence is only too evident from what has been written a few pages 
back. But I cannot see why this should prove that the principles 
which govern the drive at cricket and golf are different. Mr. Jessop 
then goes on to say that he finds he does not hit so far as he used to 
at cricket, and that golf has made him slow on his feet. If this 
be the case it is most interesting ; but I cannot believe that Mr. Jessop 
will for ever accuse golf of destroying some of his skill at cricket. 
It is only just lately that I saw him playing golf in greatly improved 
style, and if reports be correct he has altogether remoulded his golf 
and has forsaken arm-work for wrist-work. It is just possible that 
golf, as he played it at first, might have affected his cricket if he 
introduced the same principle into the summer game. It has been 
stated in these articles that wrist-work and quickness of foot-work go 
together. If this be so, I shall not feel at all surprised to hear that 
Mr. Jessop has regained his old quickness in regard to foot-work, and 
to hear him own, some time this cricket season, that golf, as she 
should be played, certainly does no harm to one’s cricket. 

Yet more heresy from Mr. George Brann! who says, ‘‘ Golf and 
cricket are not friends and never will be.” I quite agree with him 
that such is the case if one tries to introduce cricket methods into 
one’s golf. I think with Mr. Fry the only chance for them to be 
friends is when the reverse is the case and the true principles of golf 
are applied to cricket. Mr. Brann is, however, very decided in his 
opinion that correct driving at cricket is not correct driving at golf. 
“You may argue your head off,” he says, “‘ but it isn’t!’’ He says 
a cricketer should be taught to hit with all his soul, and in attempt- 
ing this he cultivates a distinct jerk. This is rank heresy so far as 
I understand the principles of our best batsmen; and savours 
strongly of arm-work. A jerk means effort, but I see no effort in the 
longest drives at cricket, although one wonders where the power 
comes from. K. S. Ranjitsinhji once told me that he found out 
there should be no jerk, but a smooth accelerated movement. 
I fancy I hear, “ But that is the golfing movement!” Quite so. 
Need I say more? If the wrists are used as the motive power it is 
possible to hit with all the soul both in cricket and golf. Why are 
not such simple principles taught us in our apprenticeship? To 
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be taught on the right lines from the beginning is worth 
much. 

Take the case of any earnest student of the game: having seen 
the best exponents get the best results with no apparent effort he 
tries at once to find out for himself what is the secret of their success. 
He may be quite conscious of using too much effort and of misapply- 
ing his strength. He may for days have used his arms as the 
principal motive power, and never discovered that the wrists would 
do more for him with much less effort. Unless he has some one 
to put him on the right lines, he may waste much time in his search 
for knowledge. Yet there are those who simply laugh at theory, and 
talk as if everything should come quite naturally. Such may be the 
case with one or two gifted individuals, but for the majority of us 
I fear the right way is often the least natural and only comes after 
considerable application. Those are to be counted fortunate who 
have capable friends, ready and willing, to show them the first 
principles which are necessary to lay a good foundation. 
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THE FIRST FALLS ON THE OIGAWA 


CANOEING IN JAPAN 


BY EMILY WATTS 


In Japan one canoes in a sampan—or, to put it more correctly, 
one shoots rapids in a sampan instead of a canoe, and it is quite 
wonderful what these flat-bottomed boats will face in the way of 
rough water. 

The finest rapids in Japan are on the Oigawa, a swift-running 
river which forms the overflow from Lake Biwa, and empties itself 
into the Gulf of Osaka. 

The start is made from Takao, and by six o’clock one glorious 
April morning we were trundling down from Kioto in ove 
’rickshas. What a morning it was! The mists lifting from the 
hillsides left clear the glory of the wild cherry, rosy in the sunlight, 
ethereal in its beauty. The kurumayas (’ricksha men) stopped to 
gaze and drew deep breaths of admiration, their very souls stirred 
by the sight, albeit they had seen it every year of their lives. 
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But the cherry blossom itself is to them the soul of their country, 
and as such they paused awhile to worship in the still, hazy glory 
of that morning. 

** What is the soul of Japan?” ‘It is the wild cherry flower in 
the morning sun.” 

I, too, sat silent and worshipped, until a voice at my side said: 
** Will the august one honourably please to look ?”’ 

“T am looking, Awa, and worshipping like you.” 

The remembrance came back of a simile told me by a Japanese 
student a few days before. ‘‘The cherry flowers,” he said, “are 
little pink clouds that have caught in the branches of the trees,” and 
no more perfect comparison could be found. 

A minute or two later we were spinning along again, and our 
kurumayas went with a lighter step than before, refreshed by the 
few moments spent gazing at their beloved emblem. By breakfast- 
time we were in Takao, where in the space of three-quarters of an 
hour Awa informed his ‘ august ones” that breakfast was ready. 
We never had a better courier than Awa; his talents were extremely 
varied, and he prided himself on his European cooking. Sometimes 
he would mix up dinner with breakfast; but what matter to appetites 
sharpened by a few hours’ run through the fresh crisp morning air ? 
On this occasion he bowed us in to a brace of roast pheasants, which 
he had bought on the way for 25 sen (sixpence), and everything was 
perfectly cooked, even to the bread sauce. His little indrawn 
whistles of satisfaction were indeed pardonable, for the meal was a 
triumph. 

‘* Now, then,”’ said E.’s husband, after we had finished, ‘‘ we 
must buck up and get on board.” 

This remark took the fancy of our little waitresses, who waved 
adieux to us, calling out alternately ‘“‘Sayonara” (good-bye) and 
* Buck 

After a lengthy discussion it was decided to put ourselves into 
one boat, and our kurumas (’rickshas) with their men into another. 
E. and her husband with myself, and Awa with two boatmen, in the 
first sampan, and our four ’rickshas with their six men in the 
second—a heavy load to bump over the rapids, but the river was in 
flood, and although this made the going more dangerous in one 
way, in another it made it possible to get over places where other- 
wise we should have stuck. It was all quite different from the 
canoeing in Canada, where we had to step carefully into a little 
narrow bark canoe, and sit absolutely still on the bottom. In the 
sampans we had room to walk about and arrange ourselves com- 
fortably on the cushions of our ’rickshas, which came in very useful. 
An interested little crowd watched us depart, and we waved our 
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handkerchiefs in reply to the musical “sayonaras”’ that rang out as 
we shoved off. The boatmen guide the sampans with long oars 
with narrow blades that are sometimes used like punt poles, and we 
were soon swirling gaily down stream. The size of the boat, and 
the fact of having all one’s party together, makes it appear far less 
formidable than going down in a canoe, though, as a fact, I believe 
these are really safer. The river is very narrow, and entirely closed 
in with the hill-sides, which rise steeply from the water, some- 
times pine-clad, sometimes one mass of maple, and always and 


AN AWKWARD CORNER TO STEER 


everywhere made beautiful by clusters—sometimes whole slopes—of 
the wild cherry. 

We went skimming gaily along, most cleverly steered through 
the narrowest of channels, though one is unable to realise danger 
in such a roomy boat. Yet the rapids we swept over would have 
needed all one’s courage in a canoe, as will be seen from the photo- 
graph of the first falls, which we shot at a tremendous pace. The 
next photograph shows an awkward corner where the sampan has to 
be persuaded to take some very rough water at right angles before 
she can be given her head down stream. I have given also another 
view of this corner, showing how it is possible to sampan up 
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stream, but it is very rare to see more than one person in the 
sampan in this case, as all hands turn out for the tug up-stream, and 
it is the only way of getting the sampans back to the starting 
places at Tamba or Takao. There is one part of the river that 
widens out and where it is so shallow that it is impassable owing to 
the boulders both above and just under the water. So the ever- 
resourceful Japanese has devised a breakwater which for ingenuity 
surpasses anything I have seen in this wonderful little country. On 
one side of the river all the boulders have been dragged out about 


THE BREAKWATER OF BOULDERS BOUND TOGETHER WITH SPLIT BAMBOO 


a quarter of the way across the river, and there they have been 
bound and tied with split bamboo, making one long, solid, but 
resilient breakwater, leaving a channel cleared of all dangers down 
which one can pass without fear of grounding. The photograph 
shows exactly how the breakwater is formed, and in no way does it 
detract from the beauty of the river. By mid-day the good Awa 
had a lunch spread out on the bottom of the boat, so that we turned 
our attention for awhile to things less artistic. One cannot conceive 
of amore delightful day’s trip than this one down the Oigawa River. 
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There is enough excitement about it to keep one on the tip-toe of 
interest all day, and an ever-changing succession of exquisite views 
as each bend of the river is reached, here and there a single house 
nestling among the wooded slopes, with just a glimpse of a carved 
roof that fills one’s very soul with delight at its beautiful lines and 
colouring. It is not possible to see anything ugly in Japan—that 
is to say, not in the Island of Dai Nippon. In Yezo I believe - 
things are different, and the people are wild and uncouth—but I 
did not go to the northern island, as it was not very easy travelling 
in the interior even six years ago. 

Late in the afternoon we arrived at Arasi- Yama, where we were 


THE BEAUTIFUL CARVED ROOF OF THE TEA-HOUSE AT ARASI-YAMA 


to land and ’ricksha back to Kioto. It consists of one little tea 
house and some mineral springs. Our voyage had been delightful, 
but we were not at all sorry to land and stretch ourselves after a 
whole day spent squatting in a sampan, and the charming welcome 
was all the more pleasing in that it meant tea. A mother and 
daughter owned the tea-house, and after having bowed their fore- 
heads to the ground several times pattered away to prepare food for 
us. Little O Haru (Spring) returned a few moments later to inform 
her “august ones” that their ‘‘ honourable baths” were ready. 
These proved very refreshing, but I made the mistake of trying to 
UU2 
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use soap and discovered that the water was saline. In no other 
country is one able to experience the fine art of bathing as it is 
known in Japan, and however far into the interior one may go, one 
is always greeted a few moments after arrival with the welcome 
intimation. After a long jolting day in a ’ricksha it is a luxury 
indeed to go into a spotless room and step over a small moulding 
level with the floor into three feet of hot water contained in a square 
about six feet long and four feet wide. Our tea was delicious. I am 
quite converted to the little cups of pale green liquid, and the 
fascinating cakes and sweets served in thin china with delicate 
blue traceries, on fine lacquer trays. I cannot resist giving a 
photograph of the tea-house at Arasi-Yama showing the detail 
of the roof with its beautiful lines and carvings. Were there ever 
more beautiful tiles ? 

Our kurumayas were now waiting for us, as the evening was 
drawing in and the clouds were creeping down the hill slopes to 
“leave their shreds of pink upon the cherry trees,” so we bade 
good-bye to little Miss Haru and her mother, who waved graceful 
‘“‘sayonaras,” calling to us as we started, ‘‘ Mata irasshai !”* (Come 
again!). Truly these people are learned in the fine art of 
hospitality. 


And so through the mountain roads we bumped and raced back 
to Kioto, where the lights showed soft in the distance, and the 
after-glow of the sunset hung in the cherry flowers that make the 
glory of the slopes of Maruyama. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XXVHI.—THE BOWLER WHO DISAPPEARED 


BY ‘'OSGOLDCROSS”’ 


My friend Salter has now retired from journalism. He has a 
cottage which he calls ‘‘ home” on the East Coast, where he and 
his wife live one month in the year. For the remaining eleven 
months they wander. At any given moment they might be peace- 
fully sojourning with a Tasmanian apple-grower, or they might be 
rounding the Horn on a “ wind-jammer,” or, again, they might be 
partners in a claim on the Yukon. 
* * * * * 

This story is of one of Salter’s greatest ‘‘ scoops,” and it is here 
set down for the first time. It has to do with the strange dis- 
appearance and yet stranger return of Walter Street, the famous 
Tykeshire cricketer. 

As a matter of fact, I had had a long spell of illness and knew 
nothing of the affair till Salter came to see me when I was 
recovering ; therefore I will give it as he told it to me. 

*‘T've made a good score since last I saw you,” said my friend, 
‘and, as you’ve been stowed away all these months, I s’pose you’ve 
not heard?” 

‘“No, what is it?’ I asked, for I was thinking for the moment 
only of the joy of being alive, and of feeling the breeze blowing 
untainted on my face. 

“Beaten the field, bagged the pool, and, in a sort of way, 
scraped a rival with his own potsherd.” 

Some men would say that Salter is a trifle vain of his exploits, 
but to my thinking there is a distinction between vanity and 
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legitimate pride—besides, my friend was not given to promiscuous 
bragging. 

“You retired from the world,” he went on, ‘ about the begin- 
ning of March, and the last of the Test Matches between Macpher- 
son’s team and the Colonials was due to begin at Melbourne on 
the fifth.” 

‘‘T remember; each side had won two; I heard only last 
Sunday how the victory went at the finish.” 

“Well, there was rain on the evening before the final match, 
and it was announced that the wicket was sure to be soft. So at 
home we rejoiced, for we knew that would suit Walter Street, who 
was in tremendous form. He’d taken fifteen wickets for 94 against 
South Australia, and eight for 40 against Victoria, and the Corn- 
stalks were more than a little fearful of him. Our hopes were 
pinned on him, for the other bowlers had been far from deadly. 
You can imagine the sensation which was created when the 
cable brought word that on the morning of the game Street had 
been missing and that play had had to begin without him. He had 
simply disappeared.” 

“‘ Disappeared ?”’ said I. ‘‘ What do you mean? Why on earth 
should he disappear ?”’ 

‘** Nevertheless, that was the size of it. It seemed that he and 
Haynes (they both come from the same West Riding village, you 
know) had been chatting in the hotel garden the night before, and 
that Haynes had left his chum and had gone to bed. Street said 
he'd finish his pipe and come up almost at once. Next morning 
he was absent from breakfast, and when they went to look, his 
bed had not been slept in. Search as they would, no sign of him 
came to light until ten days Jater, when his clothes were found in 
the Yarra River.” 


“Was he inside them, then? Suicide, impossible! Murder, 
or what?” 

“Only his clothes, fortunately. He himself had simply van- 
ished. As to the cricket, Australia made over 600, we replied with 
460; Haynes in the second innings rose above his grief, for he was 
fearfully cut up, of course, and bowled like a demon. Colonials 
only made 87, and, thanks to a glorious innings by Cloudsley, the 
Red Rose man, we pulled it off by one wicket.” 

“Oh, gorgeous, great ! ” ejaculated I. 

“ But the Street mystery was unsolvable. The Australian 
police could find nothing like a real clue. A rich Bradford rag 
merchant sent out two of our finest detectives at his own expense, 
but they came back confessing themselves completely beaten. The 
public forgot the matter—something else turned up—peer in the 
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Divorce Court or an absconding banker—I forget which; but in his 
own shire, where ‘‘ our Walter’s”” face was as well known as the 
King’s, they remembered always. Why, in Halifax some of them 
tried a clairvoyant, who gave the usual hazy information and 
pocketed the usual prosaic fee. 

“‘ About the middle of May I was in town, and Mellin of the 
Magnet telephoned me one day to go down to him. When I got 
there, I found him talking to a big, bluff, red-faced chap whom 
I put down at once as a seaman of some sort. 

“‘ He was introduced to me as ‘ Captain Swallow, of the barque 
White Wings.’ 

*** Y'r servant, sir,’ said the skipper, extending a paw about as 
big as a shovel. 

“Now, Captain,’ said Mellin, ‘will you be kind enough to 
explain to this gentleman what you’ve been telling me ?’ 

“The chap was smoking some kind of filth in a short clay 
pipe, which he shifted to the other side of his mouth, and then he 
began :-— 

*“*When I got inter London River yesterday week, I hears 
about that there young feller Street, the cricketer, ’ow he’s been 
put away. Me and my mate, Robins, wuz talking it over day ’fore 
yest’day, and we says mebbe some chap has shanghaied the feller 
and run him off on to a wind-jammer to get ’im outer the way. 
I’ve sailed outer Melbourne myself, and it’s not once nor twice, but 
often enough the boarding master has brought us down deadbeats 
as drunk as Davy’s sow and shot ’em into the fo’c’stle as A.B.’s. 
And I won’t deny,’ added the Captain with a grin, ‘as we’ve made 
some sort of seamen outer most of ’em. Now I says to Robins, 
‘** What’s to ’inder someone as wants t’ get this chap outer the way 
doing the same ?”’’ 

‘Well, Mellin and I talked to the old boy for a good half-hour, 
and we concluded that, even if it was a long shot, it was not alto- 
gether an impossible one. 

“«* What’s about a fair average passage for a sailing ship back 
to England ?’ said Mellin. 

“«* Depends,’ replied Swallow. ‘If anything like weather, say 
between 85 and 110 days to Falmouth, where a lot of ’em puts in 
for orders.’ 

“**Let’s see, then,’ I said. ‘That match was begun on 

Mellin looked it up and found March 5. 

*«* Supposin’ the feller was put aboard ship on that date, ye can 
find easy enough what left Melbourne for home ports then, ye know. 
But if it’s anything, I reckon it’ll be sail, and a slow ship at that ; 
the longer the trip the better.’ 
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** “Now look here,’ said Mellin, when the big skipper had gone, 
‘it’s worth trying, though as likely as not it won’t come off. Sup- 
pose Street was hocussed and put aboard a ‘lime-juicer,’ it doesn’t 
follow she’d be bound for home. Still, it’s worth chancing.’ 

“On the 30th of May I was in Falmouth, where I chartered 
the sea-tug Comrade, owned and commanded by a man of whom 
Swallow had told us. I explained to him that I wanted to get into 
communication on the earliest possible occasion with each of five 
ships, a list of which I gave him. He didn’t want to know more of 
the game, and promised to be ready for sea at noon next day. That 
evening, however, a telegram from Mellin informed me that Swallow 
and his mate had quarrelled, and that the latter had been to the 
Daily Beacon and given the show away. And, sure enough, next 
morning my captain told me that a rival tug, the Comet, had been 
chartered under similar conditions. He did not add, the old 
sinner, that this rival was at least three knots faster than his own 
boat. 

‘* We put to sea at noon, and, as I heard afterwards, the Comet 
was an hour behind us. We cruised about for six days, waylaid 
two of the five we were after, and in each case found that we were 
behind our rival. Fortunately, neither vessel had on board the man 
we were looking for. It was clear that we must go farther afield if 
we were going to come out top. 

‘In the evening we picked up the Comet some three miles ahead 
of us, whereupon my skipper, to my astonishment, turned round and 
began to retrace his course. I expostulated, but he assured me that 
he knew what he was about, and when darkness fell we changed 
back to our old course and went ahead again, all lights covered. 
We made a big sweep and, keeping our enemy’s lights in view, 
passed him in the first watch. I turned in before midnight, but 
about four they wakened me with news that a big four-master was 
close by. We showed our lights now and came up alongside her. 
There was a very gentle breeze, and she was not making more than 
four or five knots. 

“Our skipper hailed her. She was the Strathmore, Melbourne 
to London River, and she didn’t want a tow. 

‘“** Have you got a fellow aboard of the name of Street ?’ 

“ The reply of the officer on watch told us that he didn't care 
the smallest iota if they had or not; and if they had, it wasn’t our 
business. 

*«* But look here, Mr. Mate,’ I sang out, ‘ it means good money 
for you and the Old Man if you have.’ 

“That seemed to touch him; but he refused to parley further 
till he had consulted the captain, and he wasn’t going to wake him 
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for any etc., etc. tug in creation. So we hung round waiting till it 
should please the Old Man to wake up. 

“Very soon, to our chagrin, daylight began to show, and we 
found the Comet about a mile astern of us. As soon as they spotted 
us it was full speed ahead; and when at half-past six the skipper of 
the Strathmore came on deck in his pyjamas, he found two tugs close 
by, each hailing him with the utmost urgency. The mate on watch 
told him what was in the wind, and, on the ‘ first come, first served ’ 
principle, he shouted over to me to come aboard. My rival’s boat 
dropped down at the same instant ; but while I was clambering over 
the port side the Coimet man was vainly endeavouring to obtain 
admission on the starboard side where no ladder was slung. 

“In a few words I explained matters; and, to my unutterable 
joy, found that the long shot had hit the target. Street was there. 

“When I had suitably appeased the captain and officer on 
watch, I was allowed to interview the bowler, who looked very 
unlike his usual smart self in a blue dungaree suit and with a fine 
yellow beard. It was precisely as old Swallow had suggested : 
he had been sand-bagged in the hotel garden, and knew no more 
till he had awakened in the Strathmore’s fo’c’stle off Port Phillip 
Heads. 

“In an hour I had the whole story from him, but in the 
meantime found that the wily skipper had been bargaining overside 
with my rival. It was, as I felt certain, a Beacon man, one Platten, 
whom I knew by reputation. He smiled as we met on deck. 

‘**T may be a bit behind the fair at the start,’ said he; ‘ but 
yon Noah’s Ark of yours’ll be an ‘also ran” when we get under 
way.’ 

** He went down to the fo’c’stle, whence I had come. By Jove, 
I was in a fix, I can tell you, for I knew that in the race home we 
should not be in it. My mind worked quickly; desperate diseases 
need cures to match; so I went down to the cabin where the skipper 
was dressing. 

“**Cap.,’ I said, ‘if you can keep that other fellow six hours 
here—for the good of his health, say—there’ll be a hundred pounds 
waiting for you when you put your mud-hook down.’ But that 
line was no good, and I was bundled overboard by a couple of deck 
hands. 

** So, sick at heart, I regained the Comrade, and the message 
went down to the engine-room to whack her up for all she was 
worth. We had ninety miles to go, and I knew that Platten’s tug 
could give us two hours at least and a beating. 

‘“‘ Well, they did whack her up to such a tune that the bearings 
got hot and we had to slow. About eleven the other fellow came 
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pounding past us, hell for leather, and signalling, if you please, 
‘Shall we give you a tow?’ Can you imagine anything more 
utterly and perfectly diabolical? A grand summer morning, sea 
like glass, and my rival cutting away for Falmouth with the scoop 
of the season all fine and large. 

** Just then, when I was feeling as if my back teeth were 
submerged in bile, a big P. and O. passenger boat was coming up 
behind us, doing her eighteen knots good. She was overhauling us 
fast, and my captain remarked sympathetically, for I had told him 
the trouble : 

*** Now, if you was aboard her 

*** Why, that would do me no good. She won’t be home in 
time to cut him out.’ 

***No, but what price yon wee spar on top of her foremast? 
Don’t ye see she’s got a Marconi apparatus ?’ 

*** Skipper,’ I shouted, ‘you are an angel! Shove me as 
near as you can, and when you see me hit water, cut and run for 
home. I'll fix the rest.’ 

‘*He didn’t tumble to it for the moment; but, after some 
persuasion, he agreed. He put the tug within thirty yards of the 
big black liner. Overboard I went, and promptly the Comrade 
sheered off and skedaddled as hard as she dared. In five minutes I 
was up on the high bridge hearing a choice oration from the captain 
of the Hindu. 

‘* However, he proved to be a sportsman; and, after vowing to 
place me in irons forthwith, he sent me down to his cabin for a 
change of clothes. Then I sought the smooth-faced young man at 
whose will the air-waves struggle in space, and within half an hour 
I knew that from the slender installation pole a hundred feet above 
the deck my message was speeding home.” 

Salter finished speaking, and we sat in silence for a few 
minutes. 

‘* Who’s top cf the bowling averages now ?” I asked. 

He took out a newspaper from his pocket, turned over the 
sheets, and then replied : 

Why, Street is.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RACKETS 


BY H, A. L. RUDD 


OnE of the pleasantest days of the year is that which recurs annually 
about Easter-time when, with ‘holiday ”’ written all over my face 
and emphasised by the unbusinesslike appearance of a tweed suit, 


POSITION FOR ‘HALF VOLLEY 


I slip out of my office at noon, remarking to the clerks, with 
ill-disguised satisfaction, that ‘‘I hardly expect to be back to-day.” 
At the Mansion House Station my request for a ticket to Barron’s 
Court elicits a responsive smile, betokening the presence of a sports- 
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man in the booking-office: while at various points on the line the 
train is boarded by other enthusiasts, unmistakably bound on the 
same mission—to witness the struggle for the Racket Cup, and to 
greet with a cheer of encouragement the representatives of their old 
schools. 

I always select the second round for my visit to Queen’s, as on 
that day my old school is usually playing, though, I am sorry to say, 
it rarely survives the ordeal. There is an additional advantage in 
my choice, for, unless an unfortunate draw occurs in the first round, 
all the strongest pairs are engaged. This year, owing to defective 
light, I had to take two half-holidays, as it was only possible to get 
through half the programme on the first afternoon. I was, however, 
well repaid by the excellent show Malvern gave in their match with 
Harrow. 

There is no game so delightful to play as Rackets. Above all 
things it is a man’s game. Even in these days of the almost 
universal demand for sexual equality mixed fours and _ ladies’ singles 
are happily unknown. A man’s strength and a man’s activity are 
essential, and one has to be thoroughly fit and well to get any good 
out of the game at all. Hand and eye, and even feet, for position is 
of the utmost importance, have to work in absolute unison. Cricket 
has its joyous strokes, Football its thrilling moments. The cham- 
pagne air of St. Andrews, however much we may be off our game, 
makes us glad to live; but there is nothing in all the world like a 
smashing kill just above the board, and the next best thing to playing 
is watching, especially when those taking part are such excellent 
exponents of the game as this year’s Wellington and Malvern 
representatives. For one of the chief charms of Rackets is that 
grace and skill go hand in hand. 

Watching from a crowded gallery has its drawbacks, as only the 
first row get a thoroughly good view of all that is going on below. 
Those of us less fortunately placed have a good deal left to our 
imagination. It is our experience which tells us how the heavy-cut 
good-length serve clings to the corner, and gives us an appreciation 
of the skill, even though unwitnessed, required for its successful 
return. What a crowd it is! Enthusiasts all, the pick of the present- 
day players, veterans and schoolboys, and a fair sprinkling of sisters 
of the competitors, the keenest of all the spectators, whose warm 
admiration of their brothers’ prowess makes up for any lack of 
technical knowledge. These brothers, by the by, deserve every 
encouragement, for they have no slight ordeal to face. In an 
ordinary game there never seems time to be nervous. At cricket 
there is much long-drawn suspense, while golf gives leisure for a 
thousand anxieties; but at Rackets the pace is far too fast, it is 
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either hit or miss, and no time tothink. Here at Queen’s all is 
different. It is no light task to enter the court at all, conscious, as 
the youngster cannot help being, of the many eager eyes anxiously 
watching to see what form he is in; and the awe-inspiring gallery 
exercises a baleful influence which it takes several sharp rallies to 
dispel. 

The preliminary knock-up generally affords a clear indication of 
the merits of the players. Of the dozen or so schools possessing 


WAITING FOR A KILL OFF THE BACK WALL 


racket courts less than half have really great traditions of the 
game. In very few cases is it even properly looked after and 
encouraged. Usually it is left to take its chance after the demands 
of football have been satisfied; and yet there is no other game in 
which all the greatest Public Schools meet together in friendly 
rivalry. The contrast between those who have had every attention 
devoted to them and their less fortunate rivals is observable at once 
on their entry into the court. The clean crisp style of the former 
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gives confidence to their supporters, whilst the half-hearted, 
unenergetic display of the latter awakens a distrust which too often 
is only the harbinger of defeat. 

The actual details of the play have been told and retold. Eton, 
who have a useful player in Hannay, were no match for the 
Wellington cracks, while Harrow found the sixth of the Fosters far too 
good for them. The standard of play at both Eton and Harrow 
during the past two years has undoubtedly not been as good as 


SERVE FROM LEFT-HAND COURT 


usual. Cheltenham, with an improved pair, easily disposed of 
Tonbridge who had been handicapped by illness. The exciting 
match of the round was that between Charterhouse and Rugby. 
The former, with their score at three games to one, had reached six 
love in what promised to be the final game of the rubber, and with 
every advantage of superior strength and vigour appeared to have 
matters all their own way. Nothing, however, could daunt the 
spirits of the Rugby boys, and thanks to some good-length services 
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by Simpson they equalised at six all. Even then seven hands were 
required for them to advance another point. Simpson, who is quite 
young and by no means of robust physique, kept placing his services 
to the best advantage and, quite imperturbable, was always a trier 
in the rallies, while his partner backed him up to the best of his 
ability. Their determination was too much for the temperament of 
their opponents, and the Midland school, after winning the fifth game, 
were never in great danger of losing the match. It will be interesting 


BACK-HAND SERVE FROM RIGHT-HAND COURT 


to watch Simpson’s future appearance in these competitions. Although 
it may be doubtful whether he will attain the highest rank as a 
player, he has at least one great qualification for success, the 
possession of a good nerve and plenty of pluck. 

It is generally considered that this year the various pairs were 
of more than average excellence. The form shown by Brougham, 
Foster, and Harrison would make any year remarkable. The last- 
named player, possibly owing to the exceptional merit of his partner, 
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has hardly had sufficient justice done to him. Always calm and 
collected, he served admirably, kept the ball going well in the 
rallies, and would have been a first string which any other school 
than Wellington or Malvern would have been delighted to possess. Of 
Foster no higher praise can be given than that he worthily maintains 
the reputation of his family. The way in which at one time he 
killed a fast rising ball, where it was impossible to get into a good 
position to deal with it, wasa revelation in adaptability. So excellent 


INSTRUCTING A BEGINNER 


was his display against Harrow that the ultimate victory of 
Wellington became, for the time being, a matter of considerable 
doubt. 

Best of all, however, was Brougham, and the 1907 competition 
will be known for many a long day as Brougham’s year. His career 
has been exceptional. For four seasons he has represented his school, 
and has been in the final three times, so his success has been well 
deserved. Strong at all points of the game, never taking the ball 
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off a wrong foot, in itself no small matter, he is thoroughly versatile, 
and has plenty of resource. One of his strokes in particular well 
illustrates this, and will for long linger in my memory. He had run 
in to volley an awkward service in the back-hand court. With a 
quick and delightfully free sweep of the racket he lashed the ball 
back just above the board at a terrific pace. 

The cheers which greeted the victors have died away and our 
thoughts are turning to the future. Racket-players may be born, 


‘““yOU CANNOT START TOO YOUNG” 


but they undoubtedly require a lot of training. It takes years of 
practice to acquire anything like the proficiency of a Brougham. 
Those of us who have the interests of our old schools at heart will 
be well advised not only to look forward to next Easter and the 
Easter after, but to make really serious preparations for as far on 
as 1910. The game cannot be begun too young, and good solid work 
in grounding youngsters in a correct style is bound, sooner or later, 
to meet with its reward. 
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‘*THE MEMSAHIB” STARTS FOR THE ‘'BEAT”’ 


THE MAN-EATING TIGRESS OF THE 


CHITRINGI VALLEY 
BY CAPTAIN L. W. S. OLDHAM, R.E. 


THERE are still in Iudia localities where the conditions ot life are 
the same as they were a thousand years ago, where the contest 
between man and wild beasts continues to be waged, and where the 
result is by no means always in favour of man. Such are the con- 
ditions in the native State where the writer happened to be during 
the “cold-weather” season some years ago. The country is an 
elevated tract near the centre of India. A bird’s-eye view would 
show one vast forest as far as the eye could reach. Here and there 
low rocky hills of curious contorted shapes break the level line of 
green. At intervals would be seen bare patches where the jungle 
had been cleared, and a closer inspection would show clusters of 
rude huts, the so-called native “village.” Such is the country at 
the mouth of the Chitringi valley. It is, however, a comparatively 
rich and populous tract. Some twenty villages are dotted about in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and clearings extend continuously 
several miles up the main valley. 
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This is the district that for four years was devasted by a 
man-eating tigress. Forty-seven persons were killed, and a tract 
of country of some four hundred square miles was terrorised. Com- 
munication between villages was stopped. Crops in outlying 
clearings were left to rot on the ground because no one dared 
gather them. Six villages were completely abandoned, and I have 
seen bison, the shyest of wild animals, grazing on the site of what 
two years before was a populous place. 

Until one has seen for oneself it is impossible to realise what 
a scourge a man-eater is in these jungle districts. The ordinary 
tiger lives on comparatively friendly terms with the villager. His 


CAMP NEAR A LAKE 


usual diet is wild game of all kinds, varied when he gets a chance 
of lifting a stray cow or bullock. The cattle he seizes are, however, 
usually worthless animals. The villager takes good care of his 
milch cows and plough oxen. They are shut up at night, and are 
not allowed to stray far in the forest by day. Each village has, 
however, a large herd of superannuated and worthless cattle. By 
his religion the Hindu may not kill them off, and it is of these 
that the wandering tiger takes his toll, when he meets them grazing 
in the forest. 

Of an unwounded and unprovoked tiger the forest-living 
native has little fear. The tiger and the man mutually avoid one 
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another, that is all. With a man-eater, however, it is war to 
the knife. The villager has now to do with a ferocious and insidious 
foe. The tiger’s method of warfare is by ambuscade. His attack 
is swift, silent, and overpowering. Nor is this all; not only has 
the man-eater every natural advantage on his side, but he is in 
addition credited with wonderful supernatural powers, and is looked 
on as fiend incarnate, inspired and watched over by the spirits of 
his victims. The arms of the villagers are crude and poor, but a 
man might be a walking armoury of modern weapons, and still have 
no chance against the sudden attack of the man-eater. 

There is a popular idea that tigers take to man-eating when 
they are no longer able to kill larger and stronger animals, and also 
that such tigers are mangy and wretched creatures. This may at 
times be the case; but it is by no means true universally, or even 
generally. I think most sportsmen with a knowledge of the subject 
will agree that it is usually a tigress that takes to man-eating, and 
that almost invariably the original lapse into sin occurs when there 
are young cubs to be fed. 

Imagine a tigress with young cubs a few months old. She has 
been out all night, perhaps for several consecutive nights, and has 
had no luck in her hunting. In the lair at home are the cubs 
desperately hungry and clamouring for food. Her mother’s heart 
cannot bear to think of their cruel disappointment and of another 
day of starvation. At this moment she sees one of the dreaded and 
hated humans, a woman it may be, out early to fill her pitcher at 
the stream. The tigress is desperate, and in her desperation 
fearless. A sudden rush and her fangs are deep in her victim’s 
throat. The prey is carried off with consummate ease, and the 
fatal first step is taken. From that moment the tigress is probably 
a man-eater. 

The appearance of a man-eating tiger reduces the village 
toa state of siege. Half the necessaries of life are obtained from 
the forest—wood to burn, timber and bamboos for building and 
fencing, wild fruit and berries for food. To graze the herds of 
cattle, and even to get the daily supply of water from the stream, 
the forest must be entered. To be denied the forest, then, is the 
greatest hardship that can be inflicted on a village community. 

I have said that for four years this tigress terrorised the district. 
It must not be thought that no effort had been made to rid the 
country of such a scourge. On the contrary, every expedient known 
to hunters had been tried, but without success. The commonest 
and simplest way of shooting a tiger, especially among natives, is 
to sit up at night over a “‘kill.””. The tiger is then shot when he 
returns in the dead of night for his prey. But the tiger does not 
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always return, and to shoot at night is at best chance-work. This 
particular tigress was much too cunning to return to a kill, so that 
method failed. Attempts were made to shoot her by sitting up over 
paths and water-holes, but without success. And the hunter would 
perhaps return to camp after a sleepless night rifle in hand, to hear 
that ten miles off an old woman collecting sticks, or a boy herding 
cattle, had been pounced on and carried off in broad daylight. 
Numerous beats had also been tried, but each time the cunning 
brute had broken out without giving the guns a chance. 

On a former occasion I had been in the neighbourhood, and 
had added another to the list of disappointed sportsmen who had 


MID-DAY REST 


tried conclusions with the man-eater. It was therefore with no 
very sanguine hopes that the following year I found myself again in 
the Chitringi valley. In answer to my inquiries, I was told that 
for many months no victims had been taken. The villagers had 
picked up courage. Once again they ventured into the forests, and 
they had high hopes that the tigress had met her fate, or had left 
the district. Suddenly, a short time before my arrival, she had 
again appeared. Several persons had been taken in the past few 
weeks, and only two days previously a man had been killed close at 


hand. 
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To the north of the cultivated plain I have spoken of opens the 
valley of the Chitringi. Formerly there had been several village 
clearings at intervals in this smaller valley; but the man-eater had 
shown so marked a preference for the place that the villages had 
been abandoned, and the upper valley had now for several years 
remained sacred to its wild denizens. It was at the mouth of this 
valley that the last victim had been taken only two days previously. 
Naturally I was anxious to see the place and to hear all details of 
the tragedy. No one had been there since, and in fact the villagers 
hardly dared leave their huts. 

At the point where the Chitringi debouches into the plain is a 
small village. The fields extend down to the stream, along the 
edge of which, however, is a narrow belt of undergrowth. In this 
stream a party of villagers were busy fishing. It was the slack 
season of the year, with no field work doing. The water in the 
stream was low and adapted to their primitive methods of catching 
fish. 

They are a simple folk, these Gonds, and go about their business 
with much laughter and jollity. Evidently the tigress had been in 
the neighbourhood, and attracted by the sound of voices had stealthily 
approached the stream. Here she had lain concealed in the long 
grass awaiting her opportunity. What a subject fora painter! The 
lithe form of the tigress concealed in the grass, her teeth bared, and 
her savage yellow eyes intently fixed on the group of natives—men, 
women, and children— who, with much merriment, splashed about 
in the pool below, spearing the fish. 

In the afternoon, about four or five o’clock, the party gathered 
up the spoil and started for the village, not more than a quarter of a 
mile distant. A narrow belt of jungle separates the stream from the 
open fields. The tigress waited till the last man had left the pool, 
and then followed the party along the narrow path through the 
scrub. For fifty yards the path is straight, and then turns sharply 
to the left round the stump of a tree. As the last of the party 
reached the corner the tigress made her rush straight up the path. 
At the corner she seized her victim by the throat. A few yards 
ahead was the man’s wife. She turned, and with wild cries struck 
at the tigress with a fish spear. The rest of the party, including her 
two sons, also came running back, shouting, and brandishing such 
weapons as they had. The tigress, thus confronted, gave way; she 
was a coward at heart, and, dropping the man, she made off into the 
forest. Poor Nathu was carried into the village, but never regained 
consciousness, and died a day or two later. 

Such was the dramatic tale told to me on the site of the tragedy 
by the survivors. The accuracy of the story was borne out by other 
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evidence. Deep scored on the hard sun-baked clay were the claw- 
marks, showing that the tigress had gone at speed straight up the 
path. At the corner were the deeper marks of her claws as she had 
risen up on her hind legs to seize her victim; and there, still lying 
where they had fallen, were a few rags of cloth, and a log of dry 
firewood the unfortunate man had been carrying. 

The question now was to discover the present whereabouts of 
the tigress, and to organise a campaign against her. It seemed 
probable that she had her head-quarters up the Chitringi valley. It 
had been, we knew, a favourite haunt, and for many months had 
been undisturbed. 

About two miles up the valley was a deserted village site named 
Toondiama. A few years before it had been a flourishing settle- 


IN AMBUSH 


ment; but the headman and two of his family had been killed by 
the tigress, and the village had in consequence been abandoned. 
The neglected rice-fields were now sacred from human intrusion, and 
were, I knew, a favourite feeding-ground of wild bison and buffalo. 
I determined, therefore, to explore the valley, to locate, if possible, 
the enemy’s stronghold. 

It was essential to be on the ground at daybreak. So we 
decided to bivouac that night on the spot, and to do our 
exploring the next day at dawn. Early in the afternoon we 
started for Toondiama. My loaded rifle was of course on my 
shoulder, and the men with me kept a sharp look-out. Our guide 
was a tall upstanding young fellow, the brother-in-law of the last 
victim killed by the tigress, brother of the woman who had shown 
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such pluck in attempting to save her husband. There were also with 
me a distinguished-looking old man and fine old sportsman known 
as the Ardkari, my faithful henchman Munbodi, and two or three 
other local trackers. 

About half-way our guide stopped and showed us the place 
where two years before a young man, one of a party of nearly a 
dozen, had been carried off in broad daylight. They were walking, 
as one must on these narrow paths, in Indian file. This man was 
the last of the party. There was a rush, and before the others could 
realise what had happened, the tigress had the man by the throat 
and had disappeared with him into the jungle. 

We soon reached our destination. The valley here widened out, 
and dotted about among the neglected fields were spreading mango 
trees, the sure sign of former human habitation. I selected a tree, 
and in this was tied my ‘‘machan,” a small wooden framework 
with cord stretched over it to form a seat, and big enough to sleep 
on, for a person who could do with a minimum of space. It would of 
course have been madness to sleep on the ground, and my men 
made themselves comfortable on a platform of poles and branches 
in a tree some little distance from mine. These preparations were 
finished before sunset, and we settled down in our lofty perches for 
the night. On my “ machan” were my rifle, a blanket, and a lunch 
basket. The men also had cooked food with them; so after a hearty 
meal I settled down to meditation and a pipe. 

My tree was in the centre of the clearing, so that in the fore- 
ground were the deserted fields. Beyond the clearing was the forest 
on all sides. On the low hills that formed the side slopes of the 
valley it was not very thick; but in the valley bottom was dense 
jungle with long elephant-grass and tangled scrub. 

From my place of concealment I spent some time in watching 
the various life that showed itself. A party of pea-fowl came out and 
fed in the open for the Jast hour of daylight, their glorious plumage 
shining in the rays of the setting sun. Various weird cries of birds 
and animals sounded through the stillness. A great horned owl 
flew whooping down the valley. When it was dark I heard the 
strange call of bison some way off in the thick forest. They were 
evidently on their leisurely way to their nocturnal feeding ground. 

People unacquainted with the habits of wild creatures do not 
realise that for them the night is the period of activity. As the shades 
of evening fall, all the inhabitants of the jungle begin to bestir 
themselves. The larger animals have perhaps a long distance to go 
to their feeding grounds. All night they are afoot, feeding, watering, 
and visiting the salt licks (which are to them what the club is to 
men and women of the present day). Before the first streak of 
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dawn they are well on their way back to their fastnesses. By the 
time the sun is up they have again gained the deep recesses of the 
forest, where in comparative security they can spend the hot hours 
of the day in repose. 

Presently, wrapped in a blanket, I fell asleep. About midnight 
I was waked by a thunderstorm. Thick clouds had come up and 
large rain-drops began to fall. Amid the crash of thunder and the 
blinding flashes of lightning I heard the sharp trumpet-note of a 


MAGNIFICENT FALLS UNKNOWN TO FAME 


sambhur stag “ belling”’ close at hand. It is a weird and not un- 
musical sound, and in keeping with the surroundings. Suddenly I 
gave a start as, in reply to the “ belling ” of the stag, the deep voice 
of a tiger echoed through the valley—a long, reverberating, savage 
sound, difficult to describe, but not to be mistaken when once heard. 
And now followed a most astonishing duet. To the apt accom- 
paniment of the thunder and lightning in that desolate spot, the tiger 
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and stag kept answering each other. Time and again the trumpet- 
note of the stag would sound clear and abrupt, and in reply the deep 
reverberating roar of the tiger echoed through the valley. 

This strange nocturne lasted some minutes, and then no reply 
came to the sambhur’s “‘ bell.’ I could imagine him close at hand, 
rigid and erect, with every sense on the alert, trying to locate his 
enemy, hypnotised with fear and unable to tell from which direc- 
tion came the menacing sound that had rolled through the valley. 
Presently the stag too was silent, the rain stopped, and again 
I dropped off to sleep. 

Before dawn I was awake, and as soon as it was light, having 
swallowed some cold tea and put some biscuits in my pocket, I 
descended to the ground. I had first lowered my rifle by a cord, and 
whistling to my followers, we set to work to decipher the events of 
the night. To the trained eye the story was writ large on the 
ground. Near my tree we first came on the tracks of the tiger, or to 
be accurate of a large tigress. She had crossed the stream and then 
for some distance followed our trail of the evening before. The 
tracks then headed up the valley again, and we traced them along 
the sandy bed of the stream. On either side was the densest jungle, 
and the stream itself wound in sinuous curves between high over- 
hanging banks. It looked an ideal tiger’s lair, and such it proved to 
be ; for now, most interesting discovery, we struck the tracks of two 
small cubs. These tracks were all over the bed of the stream, and 
it was clear that this was the nursery, the most sacred fastness of the 
tigress. This, then, was the explanation of the recent lapse of the 
man-eater into her evil ways. A young family had just reached the 
most hungry age, and these two small cubs were no doubt constantly 
clamouring for food. We had learned much ina short time, and now 
came the question how to utilise the information obtained regarding 
the enerny. We retreated to Toondiadma, and there held a council 
of war. 

Before continuing the story a few words are, perhaps, advisable 
regarding the ordinary methods of tiger-shooting in this part of the 
country. When a tiger is heard of in the neighbourhood, bullocks 
are tied up as bait in likely spots in the forest. This may seem 
cruel to the bullock, but it is a merciful death, in the interests of 
his kind, and there is no alternative. The tiger, if he happens to 
pass that way, kills the bullock, drags the body into the nearest thick 
cover, and if the place is well chosen and water handy he lies up for 
the day near his kill. This is your chance. With due regard to the 
lie of the land, and the probable views of the tiger regarding his line 
of retreat, a beat is organised. If all goes well the guns get a 
shot and the tiger is killed. On the other hand, the tiger often 
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breaks out of the beat to one side or the other, without giving the 
chance of a shot. Or again he may be only wounded, and then the 
trouble begins. Following up a wounded tiger in thick jungle is as 
exciting a pastime as anyone can wish for. 

To return to our man-eater. The first step was of course to tie 
up bullocks at Toondiama, and along the path down the valley by 
which we had come the day before. This was done without loss of 
time. My friend the Ardkari then interposed, saying: ‘‘ We have 
found the tigress’s lair, Sahib, and shall very likely have a kill 
to-night ; but how often has she been beaten for without success! 
She is a very ‘ shaitan’ (demon), and assuredly will break out of the 


HIS MORNING BATH 


beat without giving your honour a shot.” A happy inspiration then 
came to one of the party. ‘Let us collect all the buffaloes in the 
district, and we will put them in as a front line with the beaters 
behind. It will then be impossible for the tigress to break back.” 
It was done. Messengers were sent off in all directions to collect, 
at the mouth of the valley before dark, every buffalo within 
ten miles. 

The next morning we were up betimes. The round of the 
Chitringi had to be made, and an answer given to the all-important 
question—Has she killed? We went cautiously up the valley. The 
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first bullock was still there, alive, and placidly munching a bundle of 
hay. At the next place, however, the bullock had disappeared. A 
broken rope-end round the stump of a tree, and the trail of a heavy 
body dragged through the grass, showed us just what had happened. 
The tigress had killed, and we should at all events have another try 
to mete out to her the same fate. 

We soon ascertained all that we wanted to know. The ‘ kill” 
had been dragged into some dense jungle on the banks of the stream. 
There were, we knew, pools of water near, where the tigress could 
drink. She had no doubt fetched the cubs to where the kill was 
hidden, and now the family party were lying up in the thick cover 
within a short distance of where we stood. 

We returned to camp, and while we breakfasted messengers 
were sent off in all directions to collect beaters. About ten o’clock 
all was ready. Some two hundred beaters were present, and over a 
hundred buffaloes. Leaving the beaters at the mouth of the 
valley, we took some fifty picked men who were to act as ‘‘ stops,” 
and went quietly up the path. We made a detour round the place 
where the kill had been taken, and emerged again on the Chitringi 
stream a little below Toondidama. The plan was to beat up the 
nullah, as the tigress would wish to retreat to her fastness at the 
head of the valley. My position was accordingly to be chosen near 
the stream, and when all was ready the beat would advance straight 
up the valley. A tree was selected and the machan soon tied. A 
line of ‘* stops’’ was posted on either flank, up tall trees. These men 
were directed, if the tigress tried to break out to the side, to clap 
their hands so as to turn her towards the gun if possible. When all 
was ready my wife and I took up our positions, rifle in hand. Two 
men meantime were sent back by a circuitous route to where the 
beaters were waiting to start. All around us was open forest, 
principally of slender sal trees; but a sea of waving yellow grass, 
some seven feet high, made it impossible for a person on foot to 
make out anything five yards in any direction. 

Presently, in the distance, we heard the thud of the tom-toms 
and the shouts of the beaters. It was a moment of intense expec- 
tation, and we waited in silent vigilance. Any moment the tigress 
might appear. Every twig that snapped and every leaf that fell 
made the heart go quicker. As the beat approached the noise 
grew gradually louder, and the feeling of tension and expectancy 
became almost painful. 

Suddenly to our left was an outburst of clapping. The “stops” 
in the trees had seen the tigress; she had tried to break through. 
Then the clapping ceased. Had she gone? It seemed like it. In 
that case the whole thing was over. We had failed and the tigress 
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had again outwitted the hunters. By this time the beat was near 
enough for us to catch glimpses through the trees of the buffaloes, 
and in the background a line of beaters driving the buffaloes before 
them. As it proved, the tigress had not broken out; but when 
turned by the “stops” she lay ‘‘doggo” in the long grass till the 
beat was almost upon her. Then she turned and rushed straight 
for it. She preferred to face the inferno of noise behind to the 
silence in front. But she had not reckoned on the buffaloes. They 
had scented her and closed their ranks, and with their immense 
horns lowered presented an unbroken front to their enemy. 


RAPIDS 


All this we were told later. At the moment, we could only see 
a rush and turmoil in the long grass some two hundred yards to our 
front. Thetigress was again foiled. She would not face the buffaloes, 
and suddenly making up her mind that the only course open was a 
bold dash for liberty, she headed round again and came straight 
down the slope towards us. The first we knew of it was a long 
ripple in the grass. I ejaculated ‘* Look out!*’ and the next instant 
the tigress was gone. Like a yellow streak of lightning she passed, 
and in two great bounds she was over the dry nullah-bed and up the 
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steep bank behind us. We had both fired as the brute rushed past ; 
but there was nothing to show that she had been hit. I scrambled 
down and scanned her tracks. Hurrah! A speck of blood on a 
stone: she was hit. There was still hope. 

By this time the beat was up. My trusty friends, the 
Ardkari, Munbodie, and the rest, eagerly looked at the trail. There 
was a good deal of blood further on, and we were hopeful of success. 

It is not good to follow up a wounded animal too quickly. In 
the first madness of pain and rage a wound is hardly felt. Evena 
mortal wound scarcely impairs a tiger’s activity, at the moment, if 
he can see his foe. Give the wound time to stiffen and you are 
much more likely to be successful. So we waited patiently for half 
an hour, and then, leaving the beaters, I mounted the elephant, and 
with a few trackers started on the trail. I covered the advance on 
the elephant, while they slowly puzzled out the blood-track behind 
us. It is marvellous how these trackers can follow a trail, however 
slight ; but it is necessarily slow work. My business on the elephant 
was to make sure of the ground in front of the trackers, so that they 
should not blunder on to the tigress. It was exciting work, as we 
might come on her any moment in the scrub. 

We had been following the trail for nearly an hour when a 
movement in the long grass on my right caught my eye. I gota 
glimpse of two rounded ears, and throwing up my rifle, fired. The 
tigress gave a roar and charged towards us. This was too much for 
the old elephant. He turned ‘ail and bolted through the forest. 
Tail up, and trunk in the air, he crashed through the jungle. 
Holding on for dear life to my rifle with one hand, and the howdah 
with the other, I was nearly swept off his back every moment. 
Poor old Hathi! He had been as staunch a shikar elephant as one 
could wish for ; but the year before he had experienced a shock that 
was enough to shatter the strongest nerves, and now he had a deep 
aversion to meeting a tiger. By a free use of his heavy ‘“ankus” 
the mahout eventually turned the elephant, and slowly and un- 
willingly he took us back. Meantime the trackers had of course 
each climbed to the top of the nearest tree. One of these men now 
shouted to me that he could see the tigress in the grass. He pointed 
out the place, and knowing it was useless to try to get the elephant 
to face her, I slipped down with my rifle. Stalking her from tree to 
tree I gained a position from which I could see the tigress crouching 
in the grass. A shot through the neck finished the business, and a 
messenger was sent off post haste with the news that it was all over, 
and the man-eater was dead. 

Our return to camp was a triumphant procession. The news 
had gone through the valley, and from far and near men, women, 
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and children flocked in to see their dread enemy. She was a 
magnificent tigress in perfect condition, and measured 8 ft. Io in. 
between pegs. A curious thing was that she had lost one of 
her fangs; it had broken off short, and was evidently an old injury. 
Possibly this was the original cause of her taking to man-eating. 

Such was the end of the man-eating tigress of the Chitringi 
valley. Her head now hangs on the wall of the Royal Engineers’ 
Mess at Chatham, among trophies from all quarters of the globe. 

Of the fate of the cubs we learnt nothing. They are not likely 
to have long survived the death of their mother. 


THE END 7 


HOW GREAT BATSMEN GET OUT 
BY ALBERT G. LINNEY 


In a former number the present writer considered the question of the 
manner in which the most successful teams dispose of their oppo- 
nents. The conclusion bore out yet once again the dictum that the 
team which can catch well comes out on top. I have now examined 
yet further into the question from another point of view, viz., how 
the great batsmen are got out. 

In the first place, let us see who are the men who have been 


‘most successful with the bat of recent years, and then we may note 
their mode of dismissal. 


HOW THE MEN WHO HEAD THE AVERAGES GET OUT 
1897—1905 


Name of 
Batsman. 


Innings. 

Not out 
Bowled. 

Ct. & Bowled. 
Ct. at Wicket. 
Run out 
Stumped. 


Quaife, W.G. .. 
Quaife, W.G. .. 
Ranjitsinhji 
Ranjitsinhji 

Fry, C. B. 
Shrewsbury, A. 
Fry, C. B. : 
Ranjitsinhji 

Fry, C. B. 


OND 
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Summary 


nr 
oo 
wn 
w 
Ww 
a 


Innings 
Bowled 
Caught 
Otherwise 
Not out 


. 
1897 28 
1898 28 
es 1899 58 
1goo 40 
43 
1902 32 
1903 40 
1904 34 
1905 44 
.. 37 | 
59 
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The table shows the players who have headed the averages 
and tells how their opponents got rid of them: in one or two 
iastances the batsman with the highest average had not played 
twenty-five innings, and in those cases I have not included 
him. 

To begin with it will be seen that these leaders played “ not 
out” innings in nearly 16 per cent. of the times they went to the 
wickets. This is double Mr. Fry’s average in this respect, double 
Mr. F. S. Jackson’s, and four times Mr. Jessop’s proportion. In one 
year, at any rate, there was a distinct effort on the part of a player 
to preserve a not-out record, for in 1898 W. G. Quaife undoubtedly 
sacrificed his side’s cause in this respect. For instance, when 
playing at Edgbaston against Essex he occupied three and a half 
hours in scoring 61, and all in order to complete six not-out 
innings in succession. It was thanks to this policy that he was 
not out in eight innings out of a total of twenty-eight, an abnormal 
proportion. 

To judge by the figures this table affords, it may be said that a 
batsman is twice got out from catches to every time he is clean 
bowled. Or, to put it in another way, the bowler by his own 
direct effort gets one wicket in four, and the rest of the side are 
responsible for the fall of three-fourths of the wickets. To vary 
the statement somewhat (and one speaks broadly), these great 
batsmen are only ‘clean beat”? one time in every four, and they 
are out thrice as often through mis-judgment. 

Seeing that in the years 1899, 1902, and 1905 the Australians 
were visiting this country, I give the records of the player who 
headed their averages. . 


Batsman. 


Ct. & Bowled. 
Ct. at Wicket. 
Stumped 

Hit Wicket. 


Average. 
Caught 
Run out. 


| Darling 
Trumper 


Armstrong .. 


Innings 
Bowled 
Caught 
Otherwise . 
Not out 


NO. CXLIII. VOL. xxIV.—June 1907 


& 
: | | | 
1899 | -OF | 27 5 4 I I 2 c 
| 
1902 -- | 53| 0 484| 20/16] 2 5 5 3 I 
| 
1995 488 19 2 4 3 3 I 
157 Per cent. 
‘ we 21 15 : 
YY 
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Comparing these percentages with those of the English average 
leaders we are driven to conclude that :— 
(a) The Australian batsmen were bowled out ro per cent. oftener 
than the Englishmen ; 
(b) The Australians were caught cut 13 per cent. oftener than 
the Englishmen ; 
(c) The Australians were out ‘‘ otherwise” slightly oftener than 
the Englishmen ; 
(d) The respective ‘‘ Not out” percentages were: Australians 
g°5 per cent., Englishmen 15°8 per cent. 
Other returns later will show if the Colonials on their native soil 
fared in like fashion. 


THREE CONTRASTING STYLES 


I have next chosen three batsmen whose styles are quite distinct 
and whose varying ways of getting out should form an interesting 
comparison. I take Mr. C. Lb. Fry as a player who has learned 
and practised and theorised on strokes till he has evolved a style of 
singular, perhaps unique, completeness. The Hon. F. S. Jackson 
represents, to my mind, a player of splendid ability who has not— 


if | may use the term without misconstruction—artificialised his 
batting methods, but has developed naturally. And finally Mr. 
Jessop stands for the hitter, the slashing scorer who can kill any 
bowling when once started. 


HOW MR. C. B. FRY GETS OUT 


TypicaL YEARS, 1898—1905 


Field. 


Caught in the 
Ct. & Bowled. 
Ct. at Wicket 
Run out 
Stumped. 
Hit Wicket 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
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Summary 350 


N 
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Innings 
Bowled 
Caught 
Otherwise 
Not out 


| 

2 

| 

= | > | 

| 
53 

43 

49 
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HOW MR. F. S. JACKSON GETS OUT 


TypicaL YEarRs * 


o | 
J 

Year. | 3 Sp 3 a 
A < 1S) } O oO =) 


1896 .. 42 3 42°1 13 16 2 4 I 3 o | o 
1897. . 46 3 | 26 | 18 2 5 I 2 
1898 .. 43 5 41°2 14 9 7 I 3 
1899 .. 44 3 45 14 2 6 fe) 2 fe) 
1902 .. 36 3 33 16 II 3 2 fe) oO o o 
1904 .. 25 2 45 7 10 2 3 I 
1905... 3 4I'I 14 18 I fe) fe) fo) 


Summary 272 


nN 
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wo 
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Innings 


Caught ah 137 
Otherwise .. 16 


Not out 


HOW MR. G.-L.. JESSOP GETS OUT 


TypicaL YEARS, 1897—1905 


“3 
3 


1897... | 42 I 29°3 10 4 I 3 
| 41 5 24°2 7 20 2 2 fe) 5 fe) 
1899 .. | 46 2 - “96 I 2 I 
.. | 58 3 40°r 13 33 4 5 
.. 58 I 40°7 12 31 2 2 fe) 10 
1902 .. | 49 3 33°9 15 19 0 4 2 I 5 fe) 
36 fe) 38°3 8 14 2 7 fe) 2 3 fe) 
42 2 35°3 18 4 2 4 fe) 4 I 
1905 ..| 47 Z 26°6 23 15 2 I I I 2 fe) 


Summary 419 
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Otherwise .. 52 
Not out 19 


* Business and the Boer War caused Mr. Jackson's absence from the cricket field in 19c0, 1901, 1903. 
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HOW BATSMEN GET OUT 


TABLE OF PERCENTAGES: BASED ON COMPLETED INNINGS 


Name. Not out. Bowled. Caught. Otherwise. 


Jackson, F.S. .. = 8 per cent. ‘ 54°8 
Fry, C. B. 467 | 15°6 
Jessop, G. L. .. 3 25° 60°25 13°25 


The men at head of : 59°2 
Averages. 


The records of Messrs. Fry and Jackson, it will be seen, are 
almost identical in regard to the times not out and the times clean 
bowled. Evidence of Mr. Jackson’s more natural and somewhat 
less theoretical style of batting may be found when we look at the 
number of times he was “taken in the field’’ by comparison with 
Mr. C.B. Fry: Mr. F. S. Jackson is caught “in the field” as often 
as he is bowled. 

But what a contrast is seen when one examines the comparison 
of times each of the two was leg before wicket! Out of 250 com- 
pleted innings the Yorkshire amateur was but four times out 1.b.w. 
I doubt if this record can be eclipsed by any prominent player of 
to-day. The Sussex captain, however, is leg-before once in every 
ten times he goes to the crease. The seasons 1899 to Ig02 seem to 
mark him at his worst in this respect, for in those years he was out 
no fewer than twenty-four times in this fashion. 

Again, we may notice how seldom Mr. Jackson is stumped. In 
1898 he was out three times thus, but in the remaining six seasons 
he was never stumped at all. Mr. Fry is out oftener in this way. 
This fact appears to me not altogether in keeping with the styles of 
the two players, though, at most, it is a trifling matter. 

Once more, it would seem that Mr. Fry is oftener caught by 
the wicket-keeper than he used to be, while the reverse holds true 
of Stanley Jackson. Finally, in every hundred innings Mr. Jackson 
has played, he has been either caught or bowled on g3 occasions ; 
Mr. Fry has fallen victim in the same way on 83 occasions. 

In regard to Mr. Jessop. When considering his distinguishing 
characteristics without reference to figures, one would say un- 
doubtedly : “‘ Well, I should expect him to be caught most often.” 
Such, indeed, is the case, for he is out sixty times in every hun- 
dred innings thus—after all, not so much more frequently than 
Mr. Jackson (55), and almost exactly as often as ‘‘ the men who head 
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the averages” (59). In fact, so far as completed innings go, the 
returns of the Gloucester captain and “the men who head the 
averages ” are remarkably alike. 

Gilbert Jessop is, on the average, stumped once in every ten 
innings; in his best year (1go1) he was out in this way once in six 
times—a true hitter’s fate. These figures may be compared with 
those already set forth as to the other two players in consideration. 

How rarely does one find a man out “hit wicket”! Jessop 
once in 400 times, Jackson never (in nearly 300 innings), and Fry 
twice in 350 innings. 


THE AUSTRALIANS AT HOME 


For the sake of comparison I have tabulated the returns for 
Inter-State Matches during the years 1gor to 1905, so far as they 
concern Hill, Noble, Trumper, and Armstrong. In the cases of the 
two last they may be compared with the figures previously given for 
the tours in England in 1902 and 1905. 


INTER-STATE MATCHES, I9O0I TO 1905. 


Completed 
Innings. Bowled. Caught. Otherwise. 


Per cent. 56°6 
Per cent. 33:3 
Trumper 
Per cent. 18°5 
Per cent. 62°5 63 


From the comparatively few innings it may be fallacious to 
form conclusions, but a comparison of these figures for Australia 
with those of Messrs. Jackson, Fry, and Jessop for England is worth 
mentioning. There is an extraordinary variety here in regard to the 
number of ‘clean bowleds.” For the English players mentioned, 
the times bowled out only range from 26} to 38°8 per cent.; from 
Trumper’s 18} to Armstrong’s 623 is a far wider extent. 

In conclusion, and to revert to the statement at the beginning 
of this article: The men with expert knowledge as critics say, the 
captains of the finest teams say, most of the bowlers say (and often 
how feelingly!), and solid figures say—one overpowering chorus: 

It’s not the all-powerful batting guns, 
It’s not the men who score thousands of runs, 
{t’s the fellow who catches 


That wins you the matches ; 
So, cricketers, pound this fact into your sons. 


SOME ASCOT GOSSIP 
BY RAPIER” 


Just as the Athenians grew so bored with hearing Aristides 
always called “The Just” that in course of time they turned 
against him, so one is almost inclined to resent the eulogies which 
are so continually bestowed upon Ascot as a meeting which stands 
alone. But nevertheless there is undeniable truth in the state- 
ment. With no mammoth stakes to swell the total of the prizes, 
the value of them is consistently much higher than elsewhere, and 
it is moreover for the most part added money, so that owners are 
not running for little beyond their own subscriptions. Two races, 
the St. James’s Palace Stakes and the Coronation, are of 100 sovs. 
each, half forfeit, with no more than £300 added. But the New 
Stakes are of 10 sovs. each with 1,000 added; 2,000 is added to 
the Hardwicke of only 10 sovs. each; £1,500 to the Alexandra 
Plate ; and for a subscription of 20 sovs., half forfeit, the owner of 
a Cup horse has a chance of winning between £3,000 and £4,000. 
The absence of selling races raises the character of the programme, 
and notwithstanding that some critics who regard fault-finding as 
the first of their duties endeavour to pick holes in the Ascot cards, 
it is really hard to see how they could be amended; for there 
are races over all sorts of distances to suit animals of all 
descriptions. 
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The Gold Cup, two miles and a half, which may be described 
as the ideal Cup course, affords one of the truest tests of stamina 
that can be imagined; and supposing that a horse is regarded 
as not quite up to the standard, or if he has failed, and is yet 
sufficiently fit and well te turn out again next day, there is the 
Alexandra Plate of 2 m. 6 fur. to afford another chance. For 
stayers who are not good enough for these weight-for-age races 
there is the Ascot Stakes, a two-mile handicap. For staying three- 
year-olds there is the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, 1 m. 5 fur. For 
three-year-olds and upwards there is the Hardwicke Stakes, worth 
well over £2,000. Several mile races for animals of various ages 


SLIEVE GALLION, W. HIGGS UP 


are included. We have the chief mile handicap of the year, the 
Hunt Cup, and one of the chief six-furlong handicaps, the Woking- 
ham Stakes. Some of the most important two-year-old races of the 
season are over the T.Y.C. 5 fur. 144 yds., and for sprinters there 
is a Biennial and also the Fernhill Stakes in which two-year-olds 
can meet their elders. For the convenience of the owners of good- 
class horses who have neglected to enter for the Cup the Gold 
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Vase, over 2 miles, closes at a convenient date; and the Hardwicke 
Stakes is one of two races over the Swinley Course, 13 miles. 
That the programme is a tempting one is shown by the fact that 
owners of promising horses are accustomed to enter freely ; which 
is, however, rather a melancholy thing when the promise is not ful- 
filled. A very few weeks since one saw with satisfaction that the 
King’s colt Perambulator was in no fewer than five stakes at Ascot, 
but he did so badly when galloped early in May that his chance of 
winning any of them seems, unfortunately, doubtful in the extreme, 
or, rather, hopeless. His Majesty’s filly Victoria also has four 
engagements, and in fact the Royal horses support the Royal 
meeting royally. 

A history of the Ascot Cup would include the names of most of 
the great horses who have added lustre to the English Turf, though 
it would not name the mighty Ormonde. ‘Touchstone, Beeswing, 
The Hero, Van Tromp, Flying Dutchman, West Australian, and 
Fisherman can only be known by repute to the majority of those 
who will be at the coming Ascot celebration ; but not a few of the 
older visitors will remember Thormanby, Scottish Chief, Ely, 
Gladiateur, Lecturer, Blue Gown, Mortemer, Cremorne, Doncaster, 
Apology, Verneuil, Isonomy, Robert the Devil, Foxhall, St. Simon, 
St. Gatien, Morion, Marcion, La Fléche, Isinglass, Love Wisely, 
Persimmon, Cyllene, William the Third, and Zinfandel. Those 
who have been associated with some of the other winners will 
protest that the names here selected leave out some that ought to 
be included. There are those, for instance, who maintain that the 
Australian-bred Merman, when he won the Cup, was about the best 
horse in the world, for concerning him differences of opinion, which 
seem not altogether unjustifiable, naturally exist. As a five-year- 
old, carrying 7st. 5lb., he won the Cesarewitch by a neck from 
The Rush who was giving him 12]b., Carlton Grange, giving 1 lb. 
less, being third, four lengths off. Taking this bald fact by itself 
seems to bear out the idea that Merman was a moderate handicap 
horse at that time. But the truth of the matter no doubt is that 
between the Cesarewitch of 1897 and the Gold Cup of 1900 Merman 
came on in a remarkable way: the process of acclimatisation having 
been happily completed, and the tremendous opinion which, as I 
chance to know, Captain Machell had of him may very likely have 
been entirely justified. Except in the case of Throwaway, who it is 
now generally agreed won by an astonishing fluke in 1904, the Cup 
has scarcely ever fallen to any but an animal of the very highest class. 

Though the Cup. Day is supposed to stand out as the most 
important of the four, the fact is that every day has its specially 
interesting features. On the Tuesday, for instance, the Coventry 
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Stakes for two-year-olds, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes for three, and 
the Gold Vase, are all notable events. Since the first-named was 
inaugurated in 18go it has five times fallen to subsequent Derby 
winners, Ladas, Persimmon, and three in three successive years, 
to Rock Sand, St. Amant, and Cicero. Classic winners have also 
followed up their successes in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes: Petrarch, 
who secured the Two Thonsand Guineas of 1876, Wheel of Fortune, 
who took the Oaks in 1879, Iroquois, winner of the Derby and 
Leger of 1881, Galliard, winner of the Two Thousand in 1883, 
Donovan, Galtee More, Jeddah, and Ard Patrick. Twelve months 
since it looked as if an animal which was to do great things had 
carried off the Biennial; for though My Pet IJ. was not entered for 
the Derby, he galloped home in such style at Ascot that a brilliant 
career was naturally anticipated for him. But though he justified 
expectations to a great extent last year, his two failures in France 
during the present season have been direful disappointments as well! 
as surprises. That the White Knight should have won the Gold 
Vase last year seems now quite in accordance with the fitness of 
things, as he is justifying the elevated opinion his friends have 
always held of him. But glancing back at last year’s programme 
it now seems somewhat strange that Polymelus should have failed 
to give Shifa g lb. ? 

Odd things, however, naturally happen in racing. It is rather 
curious, for instance, to find, standing next to each other in the list 
of winners of the valuable Coronation Stakes, the names of Oriole 
and Pretty Polly, no doubt the worst and the best animals that ever 
carried off the race. I well remember Lord Rosebery’s surprise 
when Oriole had beaten Hammerkop, Sunrose, Skyscraper, and 
others, and beaten them, moreover, easily by four lengths; for the 
daughter of Ladas and Orle had been tried an exceedingly moderate 
animal and always showed herself afterwards to be so—this was the 
only race she ever won or came near to winning—whilst as for 
Pretty Polly no fresh eulogies of her need be sounded; and good a 
stayer as Batchelor’s Button assuredly was, many people will 
steadfastly maintain the belief that had she been herself at Ascot 
last year the odds of 11 to 4 that were previously laid on Pretty Polly 
for the Cup would have been amply justified. 

There are those who complain of the nomenclature of Ascot 
races, disliking the Biennials and Triennials which are found on the 
card; but these titles have a significance of their own, though one 
may like to find names which commemorate those who have done 
good service to the meeting, as the Hardwicke Stakes, so called 
after the last Earl but one, who when Master of the Brckhounds 
revised the Ascot programme, and the Coventry Stakes, a well- 
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deserved compliment to one of the most popular sportsmen now 
living. The Hardwicke at once made its mark. Soon after its inaugu- 
ration it became a species of annual benefit for Tristan, who won 
it three years in succession, and in 1887 a race which is memorable 
even amongst the many famous ones in the annals of Ascot was 
fought out, when Ormonde, severely touched as he was in his wind, 
was pitted against Minting, a sound horse and believed to have 
improved vastly since the year before when Ormonde easily defeated 
him in the Two Thousand Guineas, a result which the late Matthew 
Dawson had considered impossible. Either Minting had previously 
been under-rated, or Bendigo over-rated, for on the first day of the 
meeting, in a race for a Cup presented in honour of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee, odds of 7 to 4 were laid on Bendigo, 5 to 1 against Minting ; 
and Minting had things all his own way. On the Friday a more 
accurate view was taken of the situation, the betting being 5 to 4 
on Ormonde, 7 to 4 against Minting, 100 to 8 against Bendigo, 
100 to 7 against Phil. The verdict was a neck in favour of the 
Duke of Westminster’s chestnut, and it has been described as 
a desperate race; but Tom Cannon who rode the winner con- 
sidered that he always had the verdict in safe keeping and 
won more easily than the apparently narrow margin suggests. 
Minting took the Hardwicke readily enough next year, having 
frightened away everything but a filly of Prince Soltykoff’s, and two 
years later there was a notable contest between Amphion, Sainfoin, 
and Surefoot. Amphion also appears in the list of winners of the 
Rous Memorial, as does Ormonde, and half a dozen years later his 
son Orme, Ormonde’s name, however, being absent from the two 
principal two-year-old races, the Coventry and the New, for the 
reason that he did not make his first appearance in public till 
late in the autumn at Newmarket. Nor did Orme come out till 
Goodwood. 

It says much for the accuracy of John Porter’s trial of Friar’s 
Balsam that when he came out in the New Stakes of 1887—space 
forbids me to go too far back—things should have fallen out as was 
expected, for he had Seabreeze and Ayrshire to dispose of; yet the 
Kingsclere horse started a hot favourite at 13 to 8, and won ina 
canter by three lengths. Seabreeze a couple of days before had 
beaten Anarch and others in the Biennial. Ayrshire, who started 
at 5 to 2 for the Whitsuntide Plate at Manchester, a race worth 
£5,000, had been beaten a head and a neck only, with sixteen 
horses behind him. Donovan, Isinglass, and Flying Fox have since 
demonstrated that the winner of the New Stakes often points to the 
winner of the Derby, and we shall soon see whether this is to be 
once more the case, as Slieve Gallion won last year. 
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It is never much good discussing what ‘‘ might have happened,” 
though there is a temptation to do so nevertheless; and it is far 
from improbable that Turf history would have been changed had 
not Velasquez gone to pieces after his victory in the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster. He started at even money at Ascot for the 
New Stakes, and cantered home. For the July, his excellence 
being then well understood, only one animal turned out against him 
to save his stake. In the Prince of Wales's Stakes at Goodwood, 
opposed by two recent winners, the unbeaten Goletta, who had run 
four times without being defeated, and Hellebore, who had run and 


SOME OF SAM DARLING’S STRING 


GALONEER, ROCKETER, HILLSPRITE, AND SLIEVE GALLION 


won two races, odds of 13 to 8 were laid on Velasquez, who won 
anyhow by three lengths. And when the Middle Park Plate came 
round, the condition of affairs not being generally known, backers 
laid 5 to 1 on him, though he had to give Galtee More 2 lb. I shall 
always believe that Velasquez would have proved a great horse had 
all continued well with him, for in spite of his illness, from which 
he never entirely recovered, when he had again found something 
like his true form, as a four-year-old, he won three races worth 
over £10,000. 
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The New Stakes of 1gor indirectly cost Mr. Faber a great 
deal of money, for if he had not won this race (and another after- 
wards) I do not suppose that he would have given 21,000 guineas 
for Duke of Westminster. Not for just two seasons did he wina race, 
at Ascot when he was a four-year-old, and this was his solitary 
success. ‘If I had only known!” is the constant reflection of the 
man who bets, when time has caused light to be thrown upon the 
situation. Flying Fox started for the New Stakes at 5 to 4 against, 
with Musa to beat, it is true, but she did not seem much, and there 
was nothing else. Two of the runners were called Boniface and 
Galliot, and that the names should have been repeated so soon does 
not say very much for the imagination of owners, seeing that a couple 
of three-year-olds are now so known. 

The Hunt Cup would make an absorbing chapter by itself if 
the story of the race could be told. How Peter stopped to kick, 
absolutely stopped in this flying mile (which is 54 yards less than a 
mile), and went on again when Archer patted his neck encouragingly 
instead of hitting him, is a thrilling episode. He had the trifle of 
g st. 31b. to carry, but was a wonderful horse when in the mood to 
go. Captain Machell’s two coups with Sweetbread and Elzevir 
would come in, and the writer would dwell on the apprehension 
created in the backers of Despair, 1886, when he had to go through 
the ordeal of an objection. This was the year when the grey 
Eastern Emperor could have been easily third, having been backed 
for a place to win a cart-load of money, but George Barrett took 
great trouble to pull him up—he could not prevent him from being 
fourth—out of the sheerest carelessness. He “ forgot.’’ The most 
urgent orders had been given him to get as near as possible if he 
could not win, but he happened to be thinking of something else at 
the time, and did not recollect. The year before the grey had won 
—a good colt, with speed enough for the race, and stamina enough 
to last home in the Chester Cup. Somehow or other things seemed 
more distinctly foreshadowed in the ’80’s than they have been 
latterly, or perhaps being younger one was more credulous. I recol- 
lect I was told that Eastern Emperor would win the Hunt Cup, 
was invited to participate in the stable commission, never doubted 
that it must come off satisfactorily, and saw the colt win in accord- 
ance with my fullest expectations. I chanced also to know all that 
was to be known about Whitelegs, being at that time a frequent visitor 
to Danebury; but Captain Machell had that year another quasi- 
certainty in Danbydale, 5 to 2 if you could get it, and this was not to 
be ignored. Morion, who was to win the Gold Cup next year, was 
a great favourite of mine, three years, 7st. glb.—and a couple of 
years afterwards came the late Colonel McCalmont'’s first notable 
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win with Suspender, three years, 7st. 10 lb. He was away with his 
Militia (which he afterwards commanded in South Africa), and did 
not go to Ascot to see the big colt win. He told me that he should 
not be there, though Captain Machell thought he was pretty sure to 
win, and I half lost confidence, for it seemed to me impossible that 
a man should be elsewhere if his horse had such a chance for the 
Hunt Cup. Victor Wild, four years, 7 st. 7 1b., was another of the 
“ifone had only known” division. If one had known that he would 
easily win the Jubilee with 8 st. 4 lb. next year, and gst. 7 1b. the year 
afterwards, one would have taken odds freely about his winning the 
Hunt Cup with so much less—and he started at 50 to 1! 

What French horses are coming to Ascot, I wonder—for danger 
has frequently arrived from the other side of the Channel? In 1896 
and 1897 the Stakes went to Arlequin and Masque II.; Mortemer 
and Henry were before my time, but these Gold Cup winners were I 
believe French; Verneuil, 1878, certainly was, and so was Elf I1., 
1898, and Maximum II., 1903. Verneuil, too, won the Alexandra 
Plate, as did Insulaire next year, 1879, and Le Senateur, 1899 ; 
and on several occasions the visitors have threatened. 

To see the winner of the Ascot Gold Cup come striding up the 
hill fresh and full of running at the end of the long journey—as 
Cyllene and William the Third did for instance—is one of the most 
thrilling spectacles in racing, and one can only say, ‘‘ May Ascot 
long continue to maintain its traditions!” 
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THE CASUALS (IN STRIPES) BOMBARDING THE COPENHAGEN GOAL, 


THE CASUALS’ TOUR IN SWEDEN 
BY G. B. POLLOCK HODSOLL 


WERE it not an accepted axiom amongst honest folk that the 
pursuit of pleasure is one of the most serious and momentous 
problems of life, I should have hesitated before writing an account 
of the Casuals’ Football Tour in Sweden, realising that our doings 
there would be of direct interest to a comparatively small section 
of the public. But since a by no means negligible proportion of 
mankind subscribes to the teaching of Epicurus, if not of Omar 
Khayyam, a brief description of experiences in a country where 
pleasure may be wooed successfully by followers of various sports 
and recreations may prove of some interest. For certain it is that 
had Hood contracted a habit of taking a holiday in Sweden he would 
never have written the lines— 


Thus Pleasure oft eludes our grasp 
Just when we think to grip her, 
And, hunting after happiness, 
We only hunt the slipper. 


Sweden can be reached by those who object to a sea voyage by 
crossing to the Continent and continuing by land vid Copenhagen. 
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We sailed direct to Gothenburg from Grimsby by the Wilson Line 
s.s. Rollo, the crossing taking about forty-five hours, and were 
favoured with delightful weather, while the courtesy of Captain 
Wood rendered the journey enjoyable in every way. It may be 
remembered that Captain Wood was one of the chief witnesses at 
the inquiry which followed an indecisive engagement between the 
Russian fleet and a flotilla of Hull fishing boats in the North Sea, 
when the Russians effected a lucky escape with damage to the 
cruiser Aurora and the loss of one destroyer. And yet the 
Admiralty has omitted to arm the Dreadnoughts with fishing nets ! 


VIEW FROM THE CLUB HOUSE OF THE GOTHENBURG SPORTS ASSOCIATION AT HINDAS 


Towards the close of the second day we began to encounter 
the skargard or fence of rocks and skerries found all round the coast 
of Scandinavia, that natural protection which the Vikings of old 
turned to such good use, and we reached Gothenburg about midnight. 
In a quiet way, I believe, Gothenburg, as the chief port of Sweden, 
does a good deal of business in shipping, timber, etc. ; but there is a 
pleasing absence of bustle about it. The principal streets are given 
over to trams, but, with this exception, they strike one as singularly 
peaceful, and the numerous policemen with their magnificent helmets 
appear to be an ornament rather than a necessity to the daily life 
of the town. 

We made the Grand Hotel our head-quarters, and the 
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Gothenburg Sports Club enclosure, where we played all our 
matches, was within a few minutes’ walk. 

Our first performance was against Stockholm. We won this 
match rather easily by seven goals to nil, although we were very 
bothered by the ground at first, and in fact never really got 
accustomed to it throughout the tour. Devoid of grass, apparently 
an almost impossible thing to grow in Gothenburg, it consisted of a 
clay soil covered with a top dressing of sand. The Stockholm team 
played a clean game, but were wanting in combination, and were, I 
think, rather obsessed with the idea that they had no chance of 
winning. 

Mr. Dalman and those who helped him to take such excellent 


INTERIOR OF THE CLUB HOUSE, HINDAS 


care of us arranged for a visit up-country after the Stockholm match, 
and about an hour’s journey by rail through beautiful scenery brought 
us to Hindas, where the Gothenburg Sports Club has a kind of 
dormy house. This was, perhaps, the most delightful episode of the 
tour—partly because it was totally unexpected. 

Hindas is situated just over the border in Borgs Lan, in the 
midst of pine forests some 500 ft. above sea level, and must be 
an ideal place for recuperating—for removing “that tired feeling ” 
which some advertisements insist upon giving us by perpetually 
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suggesting it. The Club House overlooks a magnificent lake which 
was still frozen over, and the air was already growing crisp when 
we arrived, foretelling a hard frost. We dined the first night at 
the Hindas Hotel, a new building close to the club, looking rather 
garish in such surroundings, but atoning in some measure for its 
obtrusiveness by the provision of those modern comforts which 
man is accused of prizing beyond many rubies. After dinner at 
the hotel we returned to the club for the evening. Possibly this 
was the time to see Hindis at its best, with the lake white in the 
light of the moon stretching far into the distance, a delicious 


TROLLHATTAN FALLS—THE FIRST CATARACT NEAR GOTHENBURG 


scent of pine in the cold dry air, and absolute stillness everywhere. 
One recalled Shelley’s lines— 


Heaven’s ebon vault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 
Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which Love has spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. 


But the world at Hindas was not sleeping until many hours after 
that canopy was spread. Owing to the presumptuousness of man- 
kind or the overweening perversity of civilisation in its all-conquering 
materialism, the kindly provisions of nature are in some respects 
ruthlessly ignored. Wherefore a very merry evening was spent at 
the Club House somewhat in contrast to the quiet restfulness of our 
surroundings. 
NO. CXLIII. VOL. XXIV.—/une 1907 ZZ 
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Hinds seems to provide all the winter sports which are 
associated with Switzerland in this country—ski-jumping, toboggan- 
ing, ice-sailing, etc., and in the summer excel:snt fishing is to be 
had in the lakes round for those who “throw, nice-judging, the 
delusive fly.” 

There are many other places of interest too, besides Hindas, 
within easy reach of Gothenburg. A short journey up the River 
Géta brings one to the Trollhattan Falls, one of the finest sights of 
Sweden, consisting of three successive falls with a total height 
of 100 feet, while a few miles further on one comes upon the huge 
expanse of Lake Venern, providing with its charming scenery 
any amount of what the artist calls “ stuff” for canvas or camera. 
May the Muse forgive me for bracketing them together! 

We were all very sorry to leave the country, but our engage- 
ments in Gothenburg called us back, and our second encounter was 
with the well-known Copenhagen team. This was a far more 
evenly contested match than the first. Our opponents played a 
keen game, their half-back line in particular being quick on the 
ball, and at times they showed good combination. 

On the other hand we were a long time settling down, and our 
forward line never really got together. We scored three times in 
the first half, but owing to a rather indifferent exhibition, only added 
one in the second half, while our opponents scored once, making the 
final result four to one. We dined after the match with the Copen- 
hagen team, and, as far as we could, endeavoured to make ourselves 
pleasant to one another ; but it was something of a dumb show, for 
even Swedish punch will not render a man really eloquent—and 
intelligible—in a foreign tongue of which he has no knowledge. 
However, we passed a very pleasant evening in the Tradgards- 
foreningen (Garden-Club). 

Our last match was against the Gothenburg team, in my opinion 
the best side we met. There was not much to choose between 
them and the Copenhagen eleven, but they showed more com- 
bination, and the fact that we were victorious by a larger margin 
than against the Danes was due to a far better display on our part. 

This was the best game of the tour, and although we won by 
the comfortable margin of six to one, our opponents were never 
demoralised, and frequently dangerous. Their defence, especially 
the centre-half, used their heads surprisingly well; and their outside 
forwards, to whom they play a good deal more than we do in 
England, were possessed of considerable speed and finesse. If they 
understood the three-inside game the Gothenburg team would be 
distinctly formidable, but there was a lack of cohesion here, and one 
or two good opportunities went begging. 
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The crowds at all our matches were large for Sweden, where 
football does not draw the thousands it does in England; i.e., it has 
not become a mania. Nor are the Swedes as demonstrative as 
an English crowd, although one feels instinctively by their subdued 
but timely expressions of appreciation that they are following the 
game closely. Their attitude throughout is what it should be, that 
of interested onlookers, rather than, as in England, of aggressive 
spectators who come with the idea that they have paid the piper 
and have a right to set the tune by yelling at any player on the 
field. 


After our last match we were entertained to a farewell banquet 


TROLLHATTAN FALLS, NEAR GOTHENBURG 


at the Grand Hotel. Consul Wijk, Vice-Chairman of the Sports 
Club, received us, supported by Baron Dickson, the son of the Baron 
Dickson who fitted out the Vega Arctic Expedition, and other well- 
known leaders of sport in Gothenburg, in addition to Messrs. Dal- 
man, Toepfer, and those who from first to last had acted as our 
guides, philosophers, and friends. 

It was a great banquet, an entirely delightful evening, and once 
again the common interest of sport proved a most successful founda- 
tion for good fellowship between members of different nationalities. 

The peace of the world is far more likely to be compassed by 
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the existence of a better knowledge and understanding of one 
another amongst the leading nations, than by fatuous pacific 
suggestions of disarmament. To meet other nations in sport, or in 
the scarcely less important pursuits of science, art, or music, is to 
realise that human mentality is the same everywhere, and that the 
only real and material basis of demarcation that can be applied to 
mankind is a mental and moral classification, rather than a geogra- 
phical or racial division—is in fine ethical rather than ethnical. The 
distribution into nations is only significant in so far as it suggests 
the varying proportions in which the several qualities and charac- 
teristics of the human race are broadly to be found in different 


THE COPENHAGEN TEAM DEFEND WELL 


peoples, owing to the diverse conditions, physical at first and con- 
sequently economical and historical, which have influenced them. 
But I am wandering somewhat beyond the scope of my article. 


Seria cum possim, quod delectantia malim 
Scribere, tu causa es, lector ! 


Our boat the Rollo sailed at the unheard-of hour of nine o’clock 
in the morning, and was missed by two of the party. Possibly it 
was not a bad average for twelve out of fourteen to catch a boat at 
such an hour after a Swedish banquet. When we reached the 
quay we found a Jarge number of emigrants on board, bound for 
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America. About half the population of Sweden is dependent upon 
agriculture, and only 8 per cent. of the country’s acreage is under 
cultivation, exclusive of some 4 per cent. of grass, so that many 
are destined to seek their fortunes elsewhere, and some 40,000 
to 50,000 Swedes emigrate every year, nine-tenths of them going 
to the United States. It is a sad thought to picture these genial 
go-as-you-please people plunged into the unsympathetic grip of 
American commercialism—more than any other the 


Commerce beneath whose poison-breathing shade 
No solitary virtue dares to spring— 


THE GOTHENBURG GOAL-KEEPER SAVING AN AWKWARD 


or to think of ears brought up to the charming inflexions and 
musical intonations of the Swedish language, subjected to the 
stentorian vocal enormities of the Yankee. If accent and _pro- 
nunciation are not controlled solely by climatic conditions, one 
may hope at any rate that the leaven of Swedes in the States may 
one day influence Americans to speak our own language correctly in 
lieu of the cacophonous dialect which they ejaculate at the present 
time. 

Several of our friends came to see us off, and it was to the 
stirring cheers of the Swedish ‘‘ H’ra, H’ra, H’ra,” that we weighed 
anchor and drew away from the best of all possible countries. ‘II 
n’y a si bonne compagnie qui ne se quitte, comme disait le roi 
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Dagobert a ses chiens.”” The good fellowship which our Swedish 
hosts expressed, both in their speeches and by their lavish hospi- 
tality, will not easily be forgotten by the members of the Casuals 
Football Team, and if I may be pardoned for varying another 
country’s toast, I will propose one to be drunk with no heel-taps at 
every future dinner of our club—‘*‘ Sveriges skal, alla Svenska 
idrottsmans skal, alla vackra Svenska flickors skal!’ (Here’s a 


health to Sweden, to all Swedish sportsmen and all pretty Swedish 
girls !). 


RESULT OF MATCHES 


v. Stockholm 6k won 7 goals to o 
v. Copenhagen : I 
v. Gottenburg me I 


Total 


The members taking part in the tour were :—Goal: R. Rogers. 
Backs: S. L. King and R. N. Balfour. Half-backs: G. B. Pollock 
Hodsoll, R. D. Craig, F. G. H. Tudor-Owen, and H. L. Beardsley. 


Forwards: J. Simonds, B. Tuff, C. E. Brisley, R. Turner, E. S. 
Ward, and C. Matthews. 
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THE GARDERMOEN 


RACING IN NORWAY 
BY N. J. KNAGENHJELM HEIBERG 


Lieutenant of Cavalry 


Many sportsmen who visit “ the land of the Midnight Sun” with its 
magnificent scenery admire the fjords, the marvellously varied 
picturesqueness of the wild and lovely prospect, though the object of 
their journey is shooting or fishing in the rivers, which abound in 
salmon and trout. That there is any racing in Norway, few even of 
those frequenters of the country who know it best are aware, for one 
does not associate horsemanship with the land of mountains. 

It was not till the foundation of the Norwegian Officers’ Riding 
Club, about thirty years ago, that any organised sport in connection 
with horses had been introduced into Norway. The club, however, 
obtained the necessary amount of support, and still energetically 
arranges little race-meetings, on the flat and over fences, together 
with other equine sports, the races being generally in connection 
with the military exercises at the Gardermoen, the largest and 
most important training ground of the army. 
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No professional riders are to be found in Norway, and indeed 
there are few civilian amateurs. Most of the men who ride steeple- 
chasing are officers, and the whole sport has a rather private 
character. The surroundings of a Norwegian race-meeting are of 
the most primitive description. There are no pavilions, enclosures, 
railings, starting gates, or other modern appliances. The course 
is simply marked out on a training ground, where the artillery 
plough deep furrows in the sand, where the cavalry exercise, 
and where the rifle-pits of the infantry occasionally form natural 
ditches and water jumps for the race. The totalisator does not 
exist ; indeed, any kind of betting is unknown. Bookmakers are 
thus not to be seen; they would not be able to make their fortune 


AN INTERESTED GA1HERING 


there. The stakes consist of silver cups with but one exception—the 
Thomas Michelets Prize, which a Norwegian cavalry officer dying 
in Algeria left to the riding club. The Thomas Michelets Steeple- 
chase is therefore considered as the most important event in 
Norway ; you can call it the Norwegian ‘‘ Grand National ” if you 
like. 


Anybody expecting to see Norwegian horses on a racecourse in 
Norway will be disappointed. As a steeplechaser the typical horse 
of Norwegian blood is not of much value; his pace in trotting is fairly 
good, but when galloping his speed is modest in the extreme ; prob- 
ably he is the best artillery horse in the world, but for a cavalry 
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mount his back is too long and weak, and he is lacking in quality. 
A glimpse at the paddock informs us at once that most of the 
animals are bred in England. There is a collection of English 
and Irish hunters, and some thoroughbreds are visible also. All 
these, representing different classes, often go together in the 
same race. 

I may do best by describing a typical day’s sport. We 
started on a clear, bright morning in August from Christiania in 
order to arrive at the races, which were to take place at Garder- 
moen on the following day. The distance was not more than some 
forty miles, but the roads being in bad condition we only reached 


‘“MOST OF THE ANIMALS ARE BRED IN ENGLAND” 


our destination just in time to see the evening shadows of the hills 
growing darker and longer, at last to envelop the whole landscape 
in a gathering twilight. The evening was drawing in, and we had 
Gardermoen in front of us with all its military establishments, a 
large waste plain of sand, snow-capped mountains breaking the line 
of horizon. 

Our first impression of racing in Norway, deserted and gloomy 
as the spot appeared, was in sharp contrast to the scene of bustle 
and life of the following day. The place where every day the 
artillery created whirling clouds of dust was transformed into a new 
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improvised race-track, fitted with fences, flags, and many-coloured 
pennants, pointing out the different runs. Soldiers in gaudy 
uniforms, farmers flocking to the ground in their simple carts, mixed 
with the riding public from Christiania, with their horses and 
up-to-date carriages, presented a strange and gay coup d’a@il. The 
outlook, an artificial hill of earth in the centre of the plain, was 
crowded with an interested gathering of visitors from the capital, 
ladies as well as men. It was a day when the monotonous uni- 
formity of a military camp had changed into a variegated and festive 
entertainment. 

The card presented a varied programme, consisting of hurdle- 
races, steeplechases, and a so-called ‘“‘ hunting race,” and the event 


LEADING THE WAY 


of the day, the “ten miles country race.’’ In the first events only 
officers took part. The obstacles were hurdles and fences of different 
sizes, from 3} to 4 ft. high. The “ hunting race” always takes place 
in a rough country, with fences till the run in is reached. Hounds 
are employed in this race, and the field, in uniforms of green and 
blue, coats of black and red, afford a picturesque spectacle. 

As a rule without exceptions animals are not hunted with 
hounds and horses ; these hunting-races, which are very popular, are 
only an imitation of fox-hunting, the race in reality beginning, so to 
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speak, with the finish. The Master has to choose the course before- 
hand, and to lay a drag for the hounds to pick up. Certainly there 
are plenty of foxes, but the country, full of hills, dotted with 
mountain-ridges and thickets, affords so many lurking-places for a 
fox that hunting on horseback is rendered quite impossible. The 
hounds might do their work, but the horses would be absolutely 
unable to follow. Foxes are therefore, sad as it will seem to 
Englishmen, killed only by shooting in Norway ! 

To the air of a waltz very badly played—the} military band 
being probably more interested in the races than in their instru- 
ments—the ‘‘ten miles country race,’ which creates the greatest 
excitement, is about to start. It reminds one somewhat of a point- 


THE PACE CHANGES FROM A QUIET AND STEADY HUNTING GALLOP TO THAT 
.OF A RACE 


to-point, though the course has many ‘curves and angles and the 
riders have to start one by one, an interval of a few minutes 
separating the first from the second, the second from the third, and 
so on. Taking place in the most variable and difficult country 
to be found, it presents really admirable scope for horsemanship. 
The obstacles are generally natural, consisting of all kinds of 
fences that are known in the country. A number of stone walls, 
gates, and hurdles of unusual solidity, from 4 ft. high, many almost 
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perpendicular slopes with a river or brook at the bottom, and on the 
landing side steep ascents, make the run only possible for well- 
trained horses and well-practised riders. Large stones increase the 
risk, best attention from rider and horse being needed to avoid 
accidents which may so easily happen. Rivers and lakes, which can 
only be crossed by swimming, add to the difficulties. I have seen 
a good deal of hunting on the Continent an¢ in England, but seldom 
have known horses go so fast in such a rough country. The race 
finishes over a steeplechase course of 3,000 yards, and here one 
could estimate the horsemanship of the competitors. As the 
Colonel remarked, when the riders appeared: ‘‘ Now we shall see 


WELL OVER 


who has ridden with a cool head and saved something for the last.” 
A good Irish hunter won the race. 

With this event the day’s sport ended, and people gathered 
around to see the distribution of prizes, presented by a lady. These 
were modest silver cups of different sizes, but the honour of victory 
was warmly appreciated. 

As the Norwegian cavalry officer has to manceuvre in a terrain 
much more difficult and dangerous than that used by any other 
army, a country to be compared with that of the chamois, this last 
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sort of racing is for him extremely important, and is always con- 
sidered as the event of the card. Accidents seldom happen in these 
contests, no doubt because the horses are well schooled in the 
manége, many of them being prize-winners in the Concours Hippique 
at the ground of the venerable Fort Akershus in Christiania, where 
the Scandinavian officers once a year have a rendezvous, showing 
the result of the winter work in the riding-school. Surely a horse 
which in the manége has learnt to use his back, and to gather his 
hind-quarters under him, should be able to jump better and more 
safely than one who carries the greater part of his weight on his 
forelegs? The idea entertained by some that a horse by practice in 


‘*NOW WE SHALL SEE WHO HAS RIDDEN WITH A COOL HEAD”’ 


the mancége loses his speed is ridiculous. The riding-school properly 
used is an excellent preparation for work in the hunting-field, and 
the well-schooled horse is less likely to get the upper hand of his 
rider. 

Officers in Norway, not generally being able to keep separate 
horses for military service and racing, have to buy animals suitable 
for both demands. They often have to train on hard ground, which 
always threatens a breakdown. But in spite of these facts some of 
our horses now and then find their way to foreign racecourses 
with good results. I remember how Lieutenant Ebbe Astrup not 
long ago won the prize of the German Emperor for jumping, with 
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some other first prizes. I also remember how cleverly Captain 
Smith-Kjelland rode the famous international distance-race Brux- 
elles—Ostende, where so many horses came to grief, finishing 
first for 100 km. (70 miles; time 4 min. 21 sec.), and getting the 
fifth prize for the whole distance, 135 km. (94°5 miles), on a horse 
which was lame for fourteen days and only recovered eight days 
before the run took place. I have by chance a snapshot of him, and 
here it is. 


CAPTAIN SMITH-KJELLAND 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


A HuNTER’s WANDERINGS IN AFRica. By Frederick C. Selous. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1907. 

This book is a reprint of a volume which appeared as long since as 
1881, but it was altogether too good to be lost, and the republica- 
tion will be welcomed by those who have not the original, as it is a 
work which could not be omitted from any library of sport which 
had claims to compieteness. We are perhaps naturally prejudiced 
in favour of the Big Game Volumes of the Badminton Library, and 
especially of those portions of them which were contributed by 
Mr. Oswell, whose graphic narrations of African hunting are, we 
consider, unsurpassable ; but among the works which have been 
published on the subject Mr. Selous’ “ Wanderings” hold a very 
foremost place. There is something particularly attractive about 
the idea of a lad of nineteen landing on the shores of Algoa Bay 
resolutely bent on emulating the achievements of notable sportsmen 
whose writings had captivated his imagination. With a couple of 
friends whom he may be said to have picked up casually, a young 
fellow of his own age, named Dorehill, and a fellow-townsman from 
home whom Dorehill happened to meet in Africa, Mr. Selous set out, 
by no means too well equipped, on an expedition that might easily 
have been brought to an abrupt termination within a very short 
time of the start. Selous was taking some cartridges from a quantity . 
of loose powder contained in a small box at the side of the wagon, 
when Dorehill came up, his pipe in his mouth, looked over his 
friend’s shoulder, dropped some lighted tobacco amongst the powder, 
with the natural result. The pair of them were badly burned, one 
of Mr. Selous’ eyes being so severely injured that it did not get 
right for 2 considerable time; and a man so extraordinarily careless 
as to cause an explosion in such a fashion seems scarcely the com- 
panion one would have chosen. 

It has been said that the expedition was not too well equipped. 
Mr. Selous had two guns for which he gave £6 each, and afterwards 
a third, which cost him £7 10s. He used the common trade powder, 
loaded by hand from a leather bag slung at his side, and the guns 
kicked so frightfully that his nerves were seriously affected. Never- 
theless in three seasons he killed seventy-eight elephants amongst 
other creatures, which was certainly making the most of indifferent 
material! It is interesting in the extreme to read Mr. Selous’ 
earliest impressions of the animals with which he afterwards became 
so familiar. He was particularly struck with the giraffes as they 
sped along, their tails twisted up over their backs like corkscrews, 
and their hind legs as they galloped straddling out at each step 
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and coming one on each side of the forelegs. ‘If you only look at 
their bodies and necks frcm behind,” he says, “they appear to be 
sailing blindly along without making any movement at all.” Whilst 
pursuing these giraffes his horse ran him against the trunk of a 
tree, and when after a time able to remount, the quarry and his 
companions had all disappeared. For the first time he experienced 
the pains and perils of being lost, and it was not till he had wandered 
about without food or water for days that he came upon a Bush- 
man, who, though seeing that he was half dead of thirst, refused to 
give him any water, but offered to sell some. ‘‘ The ‘ vley’ was only 
about 200 yards off,” Mr. Selous writes, “‘ but when a man has been 
four days and three nights without anything to eat or drink, he does 
not care even to go 200 yards further than he can help; yet sooner 
than thus be taken advantage of, I would have done so, and was just 
getting up, when a little boy came in from milking the goats with a 
large calabash full of milk. On seeeing this I changed my mind, 
and pulling out a large clasp knife, the only marketable article I 
possessed, I said: ‘ Reca marsi’ (I'll buy the milk), and soon got not 
only it but a large bowl of water besides. Was it not a treat!” 

That the hunters carried their lives in their hands will be readily 
imagined, and Mr. Selous records the loss of several friends in the 
course of his volume. Also he tells of desperately narrow escapes 
on his own part and on that of his companions; but it is wonderful 
what a man who leads a healthy outdoor life and is in perfect physi- 
cal condition can stand. There is an anecdote of a certain Piet 
Jacobs, an old elephant-hunter, who was sitting in the shade of his 
wagon one day when his daughter-in-law drew his attention to what 
she called ‘“‘a pig” going to the water to drink; the pig was a lion, 
which Piet shot at and missed, whereupon the furious brute charged 
him, threw him down, and worried him fearfully in different parts of 
his body. Within two months, however, the sturdy old man was 
again at his work. Mr. Selous’ first elephant was, of course, one of 
the great events of his career, and, happily, it proved a good one, 
with heavy tusks. That evening, too, for the first time he tasted 
elephant’s heart, which he thought then, and still considers, one of 
the greatest delicacies that an African hunter is likely toenjoy. The 
meat from the thick part of the trunk and from the cavity above the 
eye is also “‘ very well tasted when sufficiently stewed,”’ but the foot he 
does not care for, thinking it insipid. A bag of four elephants a day 
is something to be proud of; this Mr. Selous got more than once, 
and on one occasion as many as five; but now that from excessive 
hunting elephants are diminishing in numbers, the latitude which 
sportsmen of a former day could enjoy has to be restricted, tempting 
as it may be to obtain a commodity so valuable as ivory. 
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How many lions Mr. Selous killed altogether he does not state. 
‘When at bay, standing with open mouth and glaring eyes, holding 
his head low between his shoulders and keeping up continuous low 
growling, twitching his tail the while from side to side, no animal 
can look more unpleasant than the lion,” he says, “‘ but there is 
even then nothing majestic or even noble in his appearance,” and he 
emphasises the fact that the word “ majestic ” is singularly inapplic- 
able to the lion in its wild state. Lions differ so widely in appear- 
ance as to have induced some hunters to declare that there are at 
least three distinct species in South Africa, but this view Mr. Selous 
will not support. He admits that out of fifty lion skins scarcely 
two will be found exactly alike in the colour and length of mane, but 
he considers them merely variations of the same animal. 


THE WHOLE ART OF CARAVANNING. By Bertram Smith, London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1907. 

The author is loud in his praise of his wandering home. Where- 
ever one settles down some drawbacks will almost always inevitably 
be found, he declares; but if the man with the caravan likes his 
locality he can stay there, if he wants to go somewhere else he has 
merely to harness his horse and go. There are, of course, caravans 
and caravans, and Mr. Bertram Smith seems perfectly content with 
the house on wheels which his experience has rendered comfortable 
and convenient. ‘‘ She,” as he calls the vehicle, ‘is 18 feet long, 
has three good rooms inside, weighs unloaded no more than a ton, 
and on a good road spins along almost like a dog-cart.”’ At first he 
had a canvas roof, but the saving in weight was counterbalanced by 
the heat, and he has now adopted a roof of light wood. Good 
springs and sound wheels are essential. Large square panels of 
varnished wood form the body of the caravan, half-inch panels 
being quite enough. But for details, readers who are anxious to try 
this form of adventure must be referred to the volume. 

There are various questions which have to be left to the cara- 
vanner ; such, for instance, as whether he should take a man to act 
as driver, scullion, valet, cook, and courier. Mr. Smith thinks that 
the enthusiast may come to recognise that the cleaning of fish or 
the washing of dishes is “‘ part of the game”; it is a question of 
taste. So, too, the caravanner can buy his food or cook it himself. 
Mr. Smith appears to be an expert, and says, amongst other things, 
that with scrambled eggs alone there are no fewer than seven types, 
which few who are familiar with this delicacy would have supposed. 


THE MororInc ANNUAL AND MororistTs’ YEAR Book, 


This volume contains an endless supply of information on all 
sorts of subjects connected with the motor, leading off with a 
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compilation of ‘‘ Who’s Who” in motoring. Nearly all monarchs 
appear to be motorists, including the Emperor and Empress of 
China, the King of Abyssinia, his Majesty of Siam, and even the 
Pope purchased a car in 1g04 for use in the gardens of the Vatican. 
‘‘ British Motoring Institutions” include particulars of all sorts of 
clubs and associations at home and abroad. Details and records of 
notable performances are given, and the Aero Club is the subject 
of a chapter. The volume is indeed full of useful information. 


THE NEw Book oF THE Doc. With coloured plates and numerous 
iliustrations. London: Cassell and Company. 1907. 

Parts II. and III. have just been issued, and deal with bull- 
dogs of various kinds (including the ‘‘ bouledogue Frangais,” which, 
we confess, seems to us a horrid little animal), the St. Bernard, 
the Newfoundland, the Great Dane, and the Dalmatian. There is 
not a vast deal which is new to be said of dogs, but the name of 
Messrs. Cassell is a guarantee that the work is well done. 


THE Doc In HEALTH, ACCIDENT, AND DisEASE. By Frank Townend 
Barton, M.R.C.S. London: Sidney Appleton. 1907. 


The indefatigable Mr. Barton, so many volumes from whose 
pen have lately appeared, puts forward the present little book as an 
elementary treatise upon the dog and the various diseases and 
accidents to which he is subject. As we have lately remarked 
Mr. Barton’s knowledge of what he undertakes is unquestionable. 
But there is always a danger in the endeavour to treat disease or 
accident from book instruction, as the man of little experience is 
extremely apt to mix and muddle symptoms. The points and other 
details are given, and it is a useful little handbook. 


THE KENNEL EncycLopa#piA. Under the general Editorship of 
J. Sidney Turner, M.R.C.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S. Assisted by 
Vale Nicolas. The Encyclopedic Press, Sheffield. 

It is claimed for this work that it will be “the most ambitious 
and comprehensive that has ever been placed before the kennel 
world,’ and the editor expresses himself as well satisfied with the 
orders which have been obtained, demonstrating, as he believes, the 
demand for such a publication. There are so many books on dogs 
in existence, and such a considerable number have, indeed, lately 
been issued, that we should scarcely have supposed the want would 
have been thus acknowledged; but the demand for a book is the 
justification of its appearance. Mr. Turner is Chairman of the 
Committee of the Kennel Club, and his position, of course, lends 
importance to the work. It should also be a guarantee for a judi- 
cious selection of contributors. The illustrations are notably good. 
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Dining at Dieudonne’s. 
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Hotel Dieudonne & Restaurant 


RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’ STREET, 
London, S.W. 


Che Restaurant to Cunch and Dine. 


—— BEST IN LONDON. —— 


World-Renowned for Refined Cuisine. 


PRIX-FIXE or A LA CARTE (Moderate Charges) :— 


The Celebre Diner Dieudonné.... 

Diner de Luxe from la Carte sds a .. 10/6 
Abridged Menu if required. 


Elegant Suites of Rooms for Private & Public Dinners, 
Weddings, Receptions, &c. 


Opinions of the Press: 


** One of the most popular and pleasant places for Luncheons or Dinners is the famous house in 
Ryder Street, St. James.’”’—IIlustrated London News. 


** Here may Lucullus dine with Lucullus, and be satisfied..”.—Evening Standard. 
“** Dieudonné Dinner was faultless.’’--Truth, 1906. 

** Dinner at the Dieudonné is different from dinner anywhere else.’’—Truth, 1907. 
“* It has all the charm and beauty of the most beautiful age of France.’’— Standard. 


** Dieudonné well maintains its reputation ; its Theatre Dinners are always excellent.’,-—The World. 


TELEGRAMS —“‘ Guffanti, London.’ TELEPHONE NuMBER- 5265 Gerrard. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the June competition will be announced in 
the August issue. 


THE APRIL COMPETITION 


The Prize in the April competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. Ber- 
nard Grant, Leytonstone; Mr. J. Walton Lee, Dilston, Corbridge- 
on-Tyne; Captain G. Hastings Taylor, Garhwal Rifles, Killa 
Drosh, Chitral; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Miss Gully, Forest, 
Belgium; Miss E. M. Goddard, Farnham, Surrey; Mr. A. Abra- 
hams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Mr. A. Killick, Moore Abbey, 
Monasterevan, Ireland ; and Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels. 
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THE LADIES’ PLATE—BATH AND COUNTY HARRIERS POINT-TO-POINT RACES 
AT HINTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


FOOTBALL IN PORTUGAL—CARCAVELLOS V. REST OF THE PORTUGUESE 
FOOTBALL LEAGUE AT CARCAVELLOS 


Photograth by Mr. Alan S. Cooper, Quinta Nova, Carcavellos, Portugal 
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MEET OF THE NEWMARKET DRAGHOUNDS AT EGERTON VILLA 
KEMPTON CANNON, MASTER; C. LEADER, FIRST WHIP; C. TRIGG, SECOND WHIP 


Photograph by Mr. Bernard Grant, Leytenstone 


INDIAN SNAKE CHARMERS 
Photograph by Mr. C. H. Badham, Bedford 
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THE TYNEDALE HOUNDS ON THE WAY TO THE MEET 


Photograph by Mr. J. Walton Lee, Dilston, Corbridge-on-Tyne 


GOING TO THE POST—ISLE OF WIGHT 
Photograph by Mr. Marcel F. Henviot, Ventnoy 
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PLUMPTON STEEPLECHASES—THE LAST FENCE IN THE PRESTON HANDICAP 


Photograph by Mr. Bernavd Grant, Leytonstone 


A GROUP OF CHITRALI POLO-PLAYERS 


Photograph by Captain G. Hastings Taylor, Garhwal Rifles, Killa Drosh, Chitral 
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MEET OF COTSWOLD HOUNDS AT DOWDESWELL VILLAGE 
Photograph by Captain G. Swiney, Cavalry Club, W. 


ie 


TOM WEST AT AINTREE, WHO RAN SECOND IN THE GRAND NATIONAL 


Photograph by Mr. R. M. Bannerman, Bartestree Court, Hereford 
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THE MASTER OF THE HAILSHAM HARRIERS TAKES A TYPICAL SUSSEX DYKE 
Photograph by Mv. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


SCHOOLING IN YPRES, BELGIUM 
Photograph by Miss Gully, Forest, Belgium 
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BUCKS OTTER HOUNDS—DISLODGING THE OTTER FROM HIS HOLT NEAR 
LINFORD HALL ON THE RIVER OUSE 


Photograph by Mr. John M. Knapp, Linford Hall, Wolverton, Bucks 


COACHING AT BANJOEWANGIE—THE CARRIAGE IS A DRIED STEM OF A 
COCOA-NUT TREE BRANCH 


Photograph by Mr, J. W. Keenan, Banjoewangie, Java 
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PIGSTICKING IN IN? IA—WATERING HORSES AT THE MID-DAY HALT 


Photograph by Mr. T. S. Irwin, Lieutenant Royal Dragoons, Dilkusha, Lucknow 


THE START FOR THE HUNDRED YARDS RACE, OXFORD UV. CAMBRIDGE, I907 


(kK. G. Macleod, Cambridge, and C. M. Chavasse, Oxford, who dead-heated, are on the right) 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
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SCHOOLING A HUNTER OVER HURDLES (MR. J. K. MILLER UP) 
Photograth by Mr. R. Whitton, juir., Hilton House, Lincoln 


WOODCOCK SITTING 
Photograph by Mr, A, Killick, Moore Abbey, Monasterevan, Ireland 
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JUST RETURNED FROM MORNING EXERCISE WITH SICK HOUNDS— DEVON AND 
SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. C. R. Dodd, Clapham Junction 


GOOD JAWS 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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Read, Mark, Learn, and Inwardly Digest 


The VACUUM CLEANALL 


is the best machine in existence for cleaning laces, woollen 
goods, gloves, furs, and articles of attire generally. 
No Household complete without one. 
Saves Time Trouble, and Temper. 
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Miss ELLEN TERRY writes :— 


‘What a wonderful little machine the Vacuum Cleanall is, to be sure! Thanks 
for telling me about it. Of course I must have one! It is a marvel of quickness, 
and does its work so thoroughly. I am delighted with it. Once more, thanks.” 


A Writer in the “ Lady’s Pictorial’ says :— 


- “It is a long time since we have seen anything so ingenious, convenient, and 
useful as this little machine.” 


Myra’s Journal” says :— 
“A wonderful little machine, quite simple really, although so efficacious, which 
cleans garments most thoroughly, equal to new, without any danger of shrinking them.” 


If interested, send for explanatory pamphlet, 


THE PATENT VACUUM CLEANALL SYNDICATE, 


(Dept. B) 31, BREWER STREET LONDON, W. 


Secret’ 


of Success_ 


Every: business - inthe world - is seeking 
for: the - secret - of - success. and-no- concern. 
so -much forethought, clear-thinking. 
determination. system, and - fair-dealing-as that 


FAIRNESS - THat GIVES SATISFACTION 
PRIVACY - THAT: ENSURES CONFIDENCE. 
METHOD -tnat-RESULTS -IN “ACCURACY. 
“NO- LIMIT. 
Telephone Nos - 4365 “WRITE: FOR: TERMS — 
DM. GANT, 
sak tne 2388 25 CONDUIT ST., 
3353 | LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address “ HUMPBACKED. LONDON” 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King. 


=~ LEATHER TRADES 


WARRANTED we 
Aer thy Boom or Stews have 


as ENGLAND'S BEST 


to 
Re 


IN HIS MAJESTY'S SERVICE. 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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